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PERSONAL _ 
ANTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 


BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD. The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE. A 
choice collection of Georgian chairs, wing and 
easy chairs, settees, dining tables, bureaux, tall- 
boys, chests, Persian rugs, mirrors, ornamental 
china, cut glass, bronzes, ivories, etc. Inspection 
invited.—-WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L., Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. ae 
SH, BEECH, OAK and WALNUT TREES 
wanted. Any quantities, large or small. 
Maximum prices paid.—JAMES LATHAM, LTD., 
Leeside Wharf, Clapton, E.5. 
ASPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 


OWLS. A REMINDER for after the war. 

JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in your 
favour. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 

URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments 

(except Knitwear) Invisibly Mended in one 
week. Send or call. Mark clearly damages to be 
mended.—BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, LTD., 
73, New Bond Street, W.1. 

HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 

dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 

HESS. Ivory Chinese on 3 concentric balls, 

beautifully carved. Complete. Original 
owner a friend of Dickens. Offers.—Box 624. 

HRISTMAS!—GIVE CLOCHES. Help your 

gardener friends to increase their family’s 
food—and the nation’s. We send trial sets of 12 
Small Tent Cloches, 21/6, or half-sets (24), 38/6. 
Also half-sets of 10 Low Barn Cloches, 33/6, or 
full sets (20), 676. To Scotland, 23-, 41/-, and 
726. Order NOW for delivery in time.—CHASE, 
LTD.., DEPT. D.A., Chertsey, Surrey. s 


LOCKS, Watcthes,Jewellery, Gramophones,etc., 
repaired by experienced workmen. Inquiries 
welcomed.—HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58 Victoria 
— S.W.1. Phone: Victoria 0134. 
iOUNTRY LIFE,” HALF PRICE, plus cost of 
postage, offered for *‘Country Life’’ one week 
late.—Box 622. 
ULTURED PEARL CO., LTD., 14, Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces, Real 
Diamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery. 
Call or send registered post. Bankers, National 
and Provincial Bank. 
EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
EXHIBITION: CROSS-CURRENTS IN BAROQUE 
ART, Nov. 25—Dec. 23, ARCADE GALLERY, 
Royal Arcade, 28, Old Bond St., W.1, 10-5 (Satur- 
day 10-1). Admission free. 
XTRA SMOKING ENJOYMENT is yours at 
very little extra cost, when your cigarette 
is Pall Mall de Luxe, fresh from the Rothman 
blending rooms. Supplied direct at 12/10d. per 
100. £3 3s. 2d. per 500, £6 6s. 1d. per 1,000, all post 
free.—Send your order and remittance to ROTH- 
MANS LTD., Folio C. L. 5, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 
INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and oth>r FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
FOUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
ERALDRY. Your Arms painted upon wood or 
vellum, from 25/-. Ideal for hall or study.— 
HYLDA WYLKINSON, 5 West End Avenue, 
Harrogate. 
TLLUMINATED ADDRESSES, Rolls of Honour, 
Book Inscriptions, etc.—MILLS, 4, Thornlaw 
Road, West Norwood, S.E.27. Tel. Gip 4030. 
TACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY ar of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
OHLER 4-CYL. LIGHTING SET, 110 volt D.C., 
800 watt, automatic starting from house 
switches. Sound condition. Suitable country 
house or farm; 20 lights. £65.—Phone Ruislip 2709, 
morning/evening. 
NUSSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 


MEDALS, etc. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 
INIATURES, 





Treasured Memories, 

Exquisitely painted from any photograph. 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


RAPIDISM. HAVE YOU PLANNED your future 
career? If not, learn how you can ensure a 
successful future through RAPIDISM, the fas- 
cinating new course approved by experts.—Write 
now for free booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTI- 
TUTE, C38, TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 
UGS. PERSIAN TABRITZ, in perfect condi- 
tion, 73 ins. by 51 ins. Red, cream, blue, 
yellow; flower pattern; average 20 threads to the 
inch. Offers.—Box 626. oe 
EALSKIN COAT, full length, tall lady; silver 
fox collar, excellent condition, made by 
known London store. Offers.—Box 625. 
‘TH BLUES—a change from khaki. BLUE 
PATROLS for Army officers off duty, either 
ready for wear or to hire. MOSS BROS & CO., 
LTD., 21, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
A ese & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverwaie.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C. L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 














HOTELS AND GUESTS 


EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 

* Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 


ovRxemoura. 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
PEACE IN THE MIDST OF WAR 


Peace of mind and body alike is assured at 
Branksome Tower. Coupled with a cuisine which 
admits of no rival and a service as cheerful as it is 
faultless, here is the haven of refuge for which 
you have so often longed. Tennis and Golf avail- 


able. First-class cellar. 
Telephone: Bournemouth 4000. 
OURNEMOUTH, > 


BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 


HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 


XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%) 





Own 


LONDON. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, 8.W.7 
100 comfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. WES. 4322. 


YOUR ADVANCED H.Q. IN LONDON, 
ORCHARD HOTEL 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1 
One minute of Selfridge’s. 
MAY 3741. 

Running water and Gas Fires in Bedrooms. 
This well known GEORGE CROSS Hotel in centre 
of West-End has really comfortable rooms at 12/6 
bed and breakfast ; or inclusive. 

Atvractive catering. Produce from own farm. 





; LANGOLLEN, .HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel. 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.’’ 


Qypmeavner. SUSSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No.: Midhurst 10. 





ORTH DEVON. Retreat and Rest Home. 

Facilities for study, meditation, research, 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure. ‘The 
Order of the New Day,’’ The Old Vicarage, Peters 
Marland, near Torrington. 


ALTON-ON-THAMES. ak delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation. holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 


WVEsTwaRD HO-NORTHAM ‘“‘CLEVELANDS’’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. : Northam 300. 
KJ EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL 
Exceptionally high standard of COMFORT, 

FOOD and SERVICE. Tel.: Wey. 609. 








FOR SALE 

\ LLIED WAR STAMPS, 60 different, 10/-; 100, 

25/-; 200, £6. ‘Golden Opportunity’’ packet, 
50 rare (catalogue, £20), only 42/-; 20 “Top 
VALUES” (catalogue £10), 20/-. ‘‘“RELIANT”’’ 1944 
BR. COLONIAL Catalogue, 200 pp., 6/4. Ready 
shortly.—H. BURGESS, Pembury, Kent. 
ANTIQUE uessert and tea services, Georgian 

decanters, and other table glass, etc.,— 
CECIL DAVIS, 3, Grosvenor Street, New Bond 
Street, W.1. GRO 3130. 
Abst paints Miniatures on Ivory, from any 

photograph. Moderate fee. Specimens sent. 
—C.J., Northway Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 








OSS D.B. 12-bore Hammerless Ejector, leather 
case, all accessories, £100.—Box 621. 


BUrtreRFLigs. An appealing Christmas gift 
for any youngster. ‘One each of all the 
British Butterflies’? (named) for £1, post free. 
Order soon. This announcement will not be 
repeated, as supplies are limited.—L. HUGH 
NEWMAN, F.R.E.S., “The Butterfly Farm,”’ 
Bexley, Kent. 
CALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 
Being; post free, 3/-. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints; post free, 2/6. Both unique.— 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 
OLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 
amongst which are George II salvers and 


candlesticks. Two complete services of table 
silver, i.e. spoons, forks, etc. Tea services, 
coffee-pots, pepper-casters, salt cellars and 


mustard pots, etc. All in perfect condition, with 
hall, date and maker’s marks. Very reasonable 
prices. I will send anything for inspection.— 
LT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, The Friars, 
Rochester. Phone: Chatham 3160. 


ORNISH BRIDGES CALENDAR, 1944. Exquisite 

photo each month, with historical notes 
9 ins. by 7 ins. 3/10, post free.—ELLIS, Photo- 
grapher, Bodmin, Cornwall. 

‘OSY TOES and TUFFHEELS solve the HOLE 

problem, 6d. and 4d each pair. Post 24d., any 
4 pairs post free.—HEELS, 62, Harcur St., Bedford, 


Face ,TY TELEPHONE WIRE, insulated, suitable 

for waterproof fencing, packing horticulture, 
etc., 55 shillings (carriage paid) per mile coil, 
immediate delivery, CHEAPER THAN STRING. 
Sample against stamp.—Write, Dept. 6, c/o 
STREETS, 6, Gracechurce Street, London, E.C.3, 





GOVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2 Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 
 ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in country- 
side Tweeds made to measure. £5. Send 3d. for 
patterns.—REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick. Roxburghshire. 


TAMPS ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
iectors. ——s of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘'K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18 


TEAM BOILERS, 2 for sale, complete with 
fittings, pressure gauges, thermometers, and 
flue pipes. Good working condition. Suitable 
for factory or large farm holding. Was in 
operation on pig farm until recently.—Apply, 
30, Stannary Street, Kennington, S.E.11. 
"T WEEDS. Your favourite Suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel Tweed from 














£5 2s. Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAYNE 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
WANTED , 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 


and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 


PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats. Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C. L.. JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD.. Auctioneers, (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London. W.C. 2. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


OUNTRY LIFE” wanted regularly, a week or 
so after issue.—Price and terms to W. 
McCREATH, North Petherton, Somerset. 


IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 

models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 


ANNLICHER-SCHONAUER RIFLE, 6°5, 

wanted to buy. Reply, stating condition 
and price, to CAMBELL C. CHESTER, 1, Hare 
Place, 47, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: 
Central 8755. 


oO ENGLISH Mahogany Pedestal Writing 
Desk, large or double size, wanted for private 


purchaser. Full particulars and price. —Box 608. 


RNAMENTAL TURNING LATHE with acces- 
sories wanted.—J. C. DAVIS, 13 Whiteladies 
Road, Bristol. 














POSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities ‘of ¢ all | countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
COo., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 


ADIOGRAM. Gentleman requires 3-piece 
leather suite and radiogram; age immaterial 
if condition good. South of England.—Box 610. 


HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 

of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


RICYCLE, de- luxe model, in good condition: 
for three-year-old child. Send details to 
WELDON, 56, Beach 1 Priory Gardens, dens, Southport 


Motor ¢ Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes; 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 




















—________GARDENING 


ULBS ! 


100 DAFFODILS, 
following varieties, copatatety, pe bu 


— 


ked 


CHRISTMAS GLORY, pure 
el 
EMPEROR, brillant golden ae 


GOLDEN sPUR, 
KING ALFRED, 
VICTORIA, yellow trumpet. 


The finest mixture of 
NARCISSI for naturalisation 500 
for 34s. or 100 for 14s, 


ANEMONES DE CAEN, per d 
31s. 6d. Carriage paid. C.W.O 


J. A. VANDERVOORT, Crews | 


(CASE CLOCHES pay for them 
season and last indefinitely. 
Vegetables by weeks, double out» 
sible an extra crop, ensure fres 
round.—CHASE, LTD., Dept. D.A 








_____EDUCATIONA! 
LLANGFoRD GROVE SCHOC 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HE 


in extremely healthy and 

surroundings. FROEBEL Depa 
and girls from 5 upwards. A 
for the older students in lang: 
arts, dressmaking, secretaria! 
technical draughtsmanship in 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECT 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, 
bursaries available for childre 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTO 


P=ETERSTOW COURT Resi 
Academy for Ladies, Ross 
fully prepare candidates for the 
tion. Girls from 15 years of 
Principals: R. E. PRITCH? 
Fellow and Instructor of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING. 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (: 

and prospectus of world-famous 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate 





bridges the gap between sc 


ing, inspiring and thorough. 
given to languages and journali 


deep yellow trum 
e 
rich golden ye Bets 


DAFFODILS an 


tor 65s,, 


mu 


ames, 
of parents on 


ntial 


) 


end 2%d. for 
special bulletin) 
urse.—REGENT 
VST. zat W.8. 
HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
"ool and call-up 
with an always-useful training which is satisfy. 
Special attention 
sm. 67, Queen's 
Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939 and Clarence Lodge. 


4s., p 


Middlesey, 


lves the fit 
®Y speed up 


» Mak 


h food the year 
Chertsey, 


is no 


ORDSHIRE, 
inland 


iful 
nt for 


and 


Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 


IHE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
5306-8. Residential 


Molton Street, W.1. May. 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks 


"SINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER 9 
If so, get in touch now with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
leading newspaper 
All courses at REDUCED FEES, 
Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
PERSONAL 


under the patronage of 
proprietors. 


Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. 


COACHING by correspondence.—Write for free 
advice and book: Applications Department, L.S.J,, 
Mus, 4574. 


57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


and in 
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FASHION AND BEAUTY _ 





NOIFFURE. An enchanting 
CURLS,”’ 


complex! 
than putting on your hat! 


‘“CORONET OF 
with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
Invaluable when yo 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern 0! 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost 


MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 


PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 


MAISON GEORGES, 


38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 8.W. 


(only address) 


Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 


Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


ON’T WORRY ABOUT COUPONS. — Cas 
of 169 Regent Street, W.1 (third floor) 
Alterat 


specialists in high-class Repairs. 4 
with individuality and fine workmanship. 


to see what can be done with your old dresses 


perfect cut an 
remodelling.—MRS. LEECH 36 


RENCH DRESSMAKER, | 
finishing; 


Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 
i and sold. 
finest workman: 
235, Regen 


URS. Good Furs bought 


repairs and remodels; 


—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 


Street, London, W.1. 


M*®« COAT. Opportunity t 
date model reasonably. 
fashioned by artist.—Box 415. 


O COUPONS! 
remodelling. 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxi 
Gerrard 5178. - 
PERSIAN LAMB Coat for di 
ana excellently cut. Will ac 
able price.—Box 400 
JEMODELLING. SAVE 
RITCHER makes OLD 2 T 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: Y 
HE FASHION CIRCLE 
GOOD clothes bought an 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museu 


wee LIVESTOC! 


-ROWN PONY for sale, 13 
Very quiet to ride and driv 
Cart (newly painted, with rubb 
Harness, in good condition. 
MRS. HOYLE, Bencombe Hou 
ULLETS, laying, pure b 
Blue and Black Jersey G! 
Also, a few selected 1943 Bro 
R. FISHER CROUCH, Horw 
Salisbury. 


ee tia SPANIELS. : 
Apply, SIR HEREWARD 
Northampton. : 


YORKSHIRE T TERRIER B 
Must be small. State 
SETH SMITH, Upton Grey, 











OTHER PROPERTY A 
ADVERTISING, ! 


Mayfair 23256. 
purchase up 
Beautiful furs 


sposal. 
cept very reasol 


fONEY. 
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New Frocks for old. Ex 
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fi SUSSEX—LONDON 35 MILES 


—_ 2 miles from Main Line Station with fine service of electric trains to Victoria and London Bridge. 
A BEAUTIFUL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE BUILT ABOUT 1590 





Ht 

Man of ill dark red brick, Central heating. Companies’ 

bon ms in windows with electric light, power, gas and 

othe lec 1 lights, and a roof water. Telephone. Main 

din pa of Horsham stone drainage. 

e flags. 

\ few Stabling for 7. Garages for 

ts on It is about 200 ft. above several cars with flat over. 

sea vel, facing South and 4 cottages. HOME FARM 

ding We yproached by a drive and buildings (let off). 

eel wit Henry VIIth lodge at 

ted.— ent ice. Fine suite of The Pleasure Grounds are 

p< rece n rooms, 18 bed and trees ies caso ott ror ict beautiful and form a per- 
"7 dre rooms, 7 bathrooms. + i fect complement to the 
j House, and include formal 

x. Bes iful oak panelling garden with clipped Portugal 

see ina. reception rooms and laurels, yews and flower beds, 

‘tain bedrooms. privy garden. 

LEGE 

all-u 

tis ling alley and green alley, both bordered by yew hedges. Garden pavilion built in the Tudor character, with entertainment room 33 ft. 

al Tennis lawn and hard court. The pleached walk, a beautiful avenue of limes. Kitchen garden, orchard and range of glasshouses. 

odge TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 150 ACRES 

South The house is held under requisition. 

ential Vendor’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (19,936) 





NON SUSSEX-SURREY BORDERS 


a Near Crawley. 30 miles from London. 

FEES FREEHOLD FARM INVESTMENT, comprising a FIRST-CLASS DAIRY FARM OF 260 ACRES 

til Modern Detached Brick and Tiled Farm House, with 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and offices. Attractive garden. 
ONAL 

r fre Range of exceptional 


Modern’ Farm _ Buildings 
approached by a hard road 
with cowhouse accommo- 
dation for 70 cows, having 
tubular fitments to part, 
2 bull pens, drinking 
troughs with water laid on, 
calving pens, washing room, 
coolirg and beilei houses. 
Dairy with slate shelves. 
Entirely concrete yards. 
Excellent barn and stabling 
accommodation. Granaries. 
Cake and_ store houses. 
Garages. Locse boxes. Ccm- 
pany’s and private water 
supplies, with electric power 
pump and_ storage tank. 
Electric light installed. 
Separate set of buildings, including modern Dutch barn. 4 good cottages. Detached brick, weather-board and tiled 3-roomed Bungalow 
with bathroom. 252 ACRES OF SOUND AND PRODUCTIVE ARABLE AND PASTURE LAND bounded and intersected by the River 
Mole and tributary. 9% Acres woodland and copses. 
Farm let on lease till Sept. 29, 1954, at £381 p.a. Bungalow subject to a life tenancy. Woodland in hand. Notithe. Land Tax, 8s. 9d. 


PRICE £13,000 (including timber valued at £1,008) 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


a 7 SOUTH SCOTLAND 


ADJOINING A SALMON RIVER. 3 MILES FROM A COUNTY TOWN. 


== 
= 
rie 


_—_ 


BEERDE 
A 
hE 














ib Beautifully situated in a sheltered position on rising ground about 300 ft. up, facing South and commanding fine views. 

J The Residence, which was Tk od “ 2 FARMS (I in hand). 
s remodelled some years | ida oe a. : 
SENCY ag0, is approached by an nt iis, 1 iS ‘¢ COSTAGES 
FENC avenue drive wi - 
oom — vn eee ea) )=6 THE GROUNDS are well laid 
ail and contains: out. Well-stocked kitchen 
" ; ; garden. The Estate in all 
; earl all, si reception rooms, extending to 
“ 13 t ms, bathroom. 
to OVER 600 ACRES 
Holla Centr: ating. Coy.’s Shooting. Hunting. Golf. 
mn electric at and power. 
Anti Telep! °xcellent water The Estate has a frontage 
ose suppl; ‘ern drainage. to a river in which there is 
rental Sti nd garage. good salmon fishing. 
vant TO BE SOLD. (The house would be sold with less land if desired.) 
to Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,350) 

Mayfai 

- (or 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, ‘Wesdo, ‘London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER SE., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER ([Tel. 334). ANp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF ACQUIRING SOME OF THE FINEST LAND IN ENGLAND EITHER FOR OCCUPATION OR INVES TMENT 
By Direction of W. J. Atley, Esq. 





LINCOLNSHIRE 


Boston 2 miles. Sleaford 12 miles. 


THE RICHLY PRODUCTIVE FEN AND THER 
FARMLANDS 


COMPRISING 
CREASEYS and PEARTS 
HOWELL HALL, HECKINGTON, 
THE WALKS, HOWELL 
WESTMORELAND FARM, HOWELL, and 
THORPE HOUSE FARM, EWERBY 


HOWELL HALL 


Extending in all to about 1,436 ACRES of which 

(1) The SLEAFORD PORTIONS of about 1,094 ACRES will be offered with VACANT 
POSSESSION (with the option of taking over the Valuable Modern Farming 
Machinery). 


(2) The BOSTON PORTION of about 342 ACRES will be offered subject to the 
tenancy of Messrs. Hardy Bros. at a rental of £865 PER ANNUM. 


For SALE by AUCTION (unless previously disposed of by PRIVATE TREATY) 
in TWO BLOCKS, or otherwise in SEPARATE LOTS, at THE ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS, BOSTON, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1943, at 2 p.m. 


Particulars and Plans (price 1s. 6d. each) from the Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS AND 
StaFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel.: 2615/6), 8, Hanover Street, London, 
W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7), Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. Solicitors: Messrs. Fox. 
WHITTUCK, Pitt & ELWELL, Orchard House, Orchard Lane, Bristol, 1 (Tel.: 
Bristol 23374). VIEW OF LAND 





ON THE EAST SUSSEX COAST | By Direction of Capt. J. D. Ashley. WITH VACANT POSSESSION _ 
Close to the Sea, Golf, Tennis and Village—station under EAS TCOTE HOUSE, TOWCESTER 


a mile. | NEAR BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 
A TILED SUSSEX RESIDENCE IN FARM- } Excellent train service to London. 


HOUSE STYLE AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
““ARCHITECT-BUILT” IN 1930, AND EASILY RUN. | WELL PLANNED, BUILT AND FITTED FOR THE 
4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms (all h. & c. basins), } PRESENT OWNER. 
2 bathrooms, maid’s sitting-room and offices. 7 3 good reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (3 with basins), 
CENTRAL HEATING. 4 ef: a ae es , Pi. _. “ ; 2 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting- 10cm and Cffices. 
POWER POINTS EVERYWHERE. ae wi. se [Two FLOORS ONLY we 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER, GAS AND DRAINAGE. . 3 4 j C EN TRAL ' HEATING THROU GHOL T. 
OAK PANELLING AND FLOORS : 4 7- a . - | MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER AND GAS. 
THROUGHOUT GROUND FLOOR. ey 8) Lt Lee io” | SANDY-GRAVEL SOIL. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. =e ee |} 1 ACRE OF BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
1 ACRE WELL STOCKED GARDENS . LILY FOND. one eet ANP VEORTAELE 
| GARDEN. }REENHOUSE. MANY LOVELY 
150 FRUIT TREES. GEORGIAN HOUSE . EVERGREEN TREES. 
Hall, 2 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s rn 4 i i 7”: s. 
VACANT POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. electric light. NOTE.—AN EASILY-RUN HOUSE IN EXCELLENT 
PRETTY GARDEN. GARAGE AND STABLING. ORDER. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


AT ABOUT COST PRICE 3 ACRES PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


AUCTION at NORTHAMPTON, WEDNESDAY, 
Particulars of JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, DECEMBER 8, 1943 


London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 





Particulars of: JACKSON Stops & Starr, 8, Hanover 
Auctioneers: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Northampton. Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 











ee WINKWORTH & CO. 


« CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, w.! 





SUSSEX 


In a beautiful district 2 miles from a Railway Station, having first-class service of non-stop trains to London, doing the journey in 50 minutes. 


A BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE 
with more recent additions. It possesses richly carved bargeboard:, old mullioned wind»ws with leaded lights, and is built of 
small hand-made biicks, the roof being mestly covered with Horsh* um stone flagging. All the reception rooms and _ principal 
bedrooms are Oak panelled. Main electric light, gas. Central heating. Company’s water. Main drainage. 
‘ 


Inner hall, library and smoking room, 
great parlour, little parlour, dining 
room, 16 bed and dressing rooms, 
billiards room, 7 bathrooms, and 
convenient dome:tic offices. 


Garage. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Henry VII lodge. Gardener’s house. 
Farmhouse and cottage. 

The GARDENS form a perfect: comple- 
ment to the beautiful House, formal 
garden, bowling alley, privy garden, 
stately lime av enue, herbaceous 
borders, and fine old lawns, and have 
been MAINTAINED up to pre-war 
standard. Hard tennis court. Pro- 
ductive KITCHEN GARDEN with 
RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES. PARK- 
LAND and WOODLAND. 
Home Farm with Buildings and 
Dairy. 


Grass and Arable Land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 150 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Personally inspected and highly recommended by the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon rte Mayfair, W.1. 
Vendor’s Solicitor: W. WALLACE HARDEN, Esq., 49, Queen Victoria St treet, London, E.C.4 


4 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


_ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT 
Village and Station 1 mile. East Grinstead 6 miles. Tunbridge Wells 9 miles. 
400 FT. UP FACING SOUTH AND COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEWS 











en — - w 
Hy 


THE ‘LL-BUILT HOUSE 
rick, with stone dress- 
is and tiled roof, 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 

include Terrace and stone-flagged Rose 

Gardens, Heath, Rock and Wild 

Gardens. Hard Tennis Court, Lily 

Pond. Kitchen Garden, Pasture and 
Woodland. 


erected 


| js abot ) os. from the road and 
approa a winding drive with a 
F at entrance. 


Entr: ll, 4 reception rooms, 

ooms, 3 bathrooms. atic icine 

} = Centr ting. Electric light. 

Telep Abundant water supply. 
Se nk drainage system. 


with about 40 ACRES 


The Main Residence is at present under 
requisition and certain portions of the 
remainder of the property are let. 


Stab | Garage Accommodation 
with 3 attached. Bailiff’s house 
ith bathroom, 





Furth ‘ulars of Sole Agents: Messrs. TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER, East Grinstead, Sussex; or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,495) 


Exeeu le BETWEEN CHICHESTER AND PETERSFIELD 
S MON FISHING IN IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


An old-fashioned Gabled Residence 
THE WYE standing about 470 ft. above sea level, 
facing South with fine views. 





St . of over $-mile in this famous river. 
Lounge hall, 3 pe gee rooms, re 
room, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
Situate ween Hereford and Ross. The Rights which ; bathrooms. ” 

are excl » from one bank form some of the finest Salmon 


Fishing in the Country. Electric light. Centralheating. Stabling 


for three. 2 garages. Cottage. 
About | h are caught during an average season, many 


of which are over 30 Ib. in weig! The Grounds extend to 8 to 10 ACRES. 


PRICE £6,000 PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 








Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, The house is at present requisitioned. ; tage ei ERR! 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,591) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RULLEY, 20, Hauover Square, W. 1 (27 693). 


MUO lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. a 


oat NICHOLAS niet, 


Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) “Nichenyer, Picoy, London ’’ 
i STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 




















S CAVERSHAM HEIGHTS OUTSKIRTS OF A THAMES RIVERSIDE TOWN 


E NEAR READING Close to shopping centre and station. 
Station 2 miles. 40 Minutes Paddington. A WELL-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE 


ON HIGH GROUND IN A QUIET CUL-DE-SAC 
A VERY CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE be 
: , . 3 reception rooms, lounge hall, 7 bedrooms (two with running water). Bath, 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED WITH OAK GROUND FLOOR 


CHARMING LOUNGE 22ft. x 21ft. Folding doors divide off dining room. Stud sn nrg te gaan ye Dg 
, i 5 ‘olding doors divide off din mm. § , as Gane BENS 3 — . = 
5! t bedrooms (wash basins), droning room, well-fitted bathroom. : ALL SUPPLY SERVICES. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 


UXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. LARGE GARAGE. lias oconneapucaonantaseneinlgoeeciininannmpliy cumianuaiadaaaan 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING FLOWER, VEGETABLE AND FRUIT GARDEN. 


SECL RDEN | In all about 
; mnagend - a ‘ 3, ACRE IN EXTENT 
WITH LOVELY WOODLAND GARDEN 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £3,750. 


Apply for further particulars to Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, tie en Reading Apply for further particulars to: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading 
(Tel. 4441-2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W a | (Tel. 4441-2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 


Ba ee, MERCER a CA) 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
= SACKVILLE HOUSF, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


: BUCKS, near DENHAM BETWEEN COLCHESTER & BRAINTREE | SOMETHING EXCEPTIONAL IN SURREY 
Accessible to Beaconsfield, Gerrards Cross, and Stoke Poges. Lovely part of Essex. A RARITY IN TO-DAY’S es 




















Y FINE ARCHITECT-BUILT ret Time in the Market for 50 Years. a Horley and Worth Forest, 38 minutes London. 
"on picked site overlooking extensive | PyISTORIGAL JACOBEAN MANOR House. | QUEEN ANNE FARMH ee toeie Pom om 
. Drawing room, 35 ft.; 2 reception, 7 Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. | par, Oak floors and panelling. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
oms. “Aga.” Cloaks. Separate cottage Main services, central heating. Double garage and stabling. | « Aga’’ cooker; central heating: main services. Garage. 
tion). Stabling. Garage. Main services. | 2 cottages (one let). Well-timbered grounds, fruit and Typical country garden and paddock. Long drive approach. 
‘ell-planned garden, lawns, and grassland | kitchen garden. 3 paddocks. 10 ACRES. ONLY £6,000 | 5 acR ES. Owing to cost owner cannot take Mot less 
var occupation, FREEHOLD. Possession. than £9,000. Sole Agents: 
0., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
iekville Street.) Tel.: ‘Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 





Particulars from : 


PRICE FREEHOLD 


HAMPTON ey —_— LTD., 
(T : RE G. 8222.) 


OF SPECIAL APPEAL TO THE LONDON BUSINESS MAN 


IN THE TWICKENHAM DISTRICT 


Close to the station, with fast service of trains to the City and West End. 
A FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Shops, buses near. 


superbly appointed and con- 
taining hall, beautiful drawing 
room, 41 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in; 2 
other reception rooms, billiard 
room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central 
heating. 
Garage for 4. Air raid shelter. 
Lovely grounds intersected by a 
river, with two artistic bridges, 
lawns, fine trees, walled kitchen 
garden, range of glass, etc. 


3 ACRES IN ALL 
£9,000 


6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(M.9615) 





AN IDEAL 


Strongly recommended by HAMPTON 
(Tel.: 


- BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 


A SOUND PROPOSITION 


In the favourite Woking district. About 14 miles from the Main Line Station. 
PICTURESQUE 


Near golf. 
RESIDENCE 
approached by long drive. 


2 reception rooms, fine billiard 
room, 7 bedrooms, dressing- 
room, bathroom. All main 
services. Central heating. 
Secluded garden of about 
ACRE with tennis court, 
rockeries and other features. 


LET FOR THE DURATION 
TO QOOD TENANTS AT 
£300 P.A 
TO-DAY’S PRICE 
£3,950 


RESIDENCE,FOR A LONDON BUSINESS MAN FOR POST-WAR 
OCCUPATION. 

& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 

REG. 8222.) 


(8.31 »297a) 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


Telegrams: “ Selanlet, Piccoy, London ” 








DORSET 


High situation with good views. 


Near Parkstone Golf Course. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
WITH DUE SOUTH ASPECT 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 
bathrooms. 


Main services. Radiators. 


Garage. Greenhouse. 
Matured garden, with tennis 


lawn, lily pool, fountain, and 
other features. 


| ACRE IN ALL 


PRICE FREEHOLD 63,000 


Particulars from: HAMP: TOR 


REG. 


& SONS, LTD., 
$222.) 


3, Arlington Street 
(a 50,856) 





BEACONSFIELD 


In a quiet and unrivalled position. 


On bus route and within ¥ mile oj 


Near golf courses. 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 


IN EXCELLEN 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 good reception rooms, modern offices, 5 princip: 
well-equipped bathroom, 


(3 with hand basins), 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


T DECORATIVE ORDER, APPROACHED BY | 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


RIVE 


bedrooms 
bathroom. 


ING TO 


2 staff bedrooms and 


PARQUET FLOOi 


PRINCIPAL ROOMS 


GARAGE. 


GREENHOUSE 


MATURED GARDEN, WITH LAWNS, LILY GARDEN, PERGOLAS, AND A 
WOODLAND GLADE 


IN ALL ABOUT I ACRE. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


JUST IN THE MARKET 


Particulars from : 


HA MPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : REG. 8222) 49, 


010) 





S.W.19. 


(WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


(243.) 








CLASSIFIED 


(1/6 per line. 


PROPERTIES 


Min. 3 lines) 








AUCTIONS 


AUCTIONS 





NORTHWOLD, NORFOLK 

7 miles from Brandon. WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION. Attractive Georgian Country 
Residence and Grounds to be SOLD by 
AUCTION by 

Messrs. ROBT. W. BELL & SON, 
at the Globe Hotel, King’s Lynn, on TUES- 

DAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1943, at 3 o'clock. 

The Residence will be offered in one lot fully 
furnished, and if not so sold will be offered 
in lots. ‘ono conditions of sale and 
Furniture Catalogues, price 6d., from the 
Auctioneers’ Offices: 10, Alexandra Street, 

Cambridge. (Tel.: Cambridge 2353.) 


SOUTH WILT! 
THE OLD RECTORY FARM, HANGING 
LANGFORD. 

About 1 mile from Wylye Station, adjacent tv 
Grovely Wood for 1% miles. 
WOOLLEY & WALLIS 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION at 
SALISBURY on TUESDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 30, 1943, 290 ACRES in a ring fence. 
Water laid on, 201 Acres Corn Lands, 87 Acres 
Sound Old Down Land, useful Woodlands. 
Including the Ancient British Encampment 
Langford Castle. The land lies largely level 
on upland plateau, easily worked, sheltered. 
Well served by hard roads and rail. VACANT 
POSSESSION. A most interesting property, 
Agricultural, Sporting and Amenity Purposes, 
and after-war Development. 
Particulars, 6d., from the Auctioneers, 
WooLLEy & WALLIS, The Castle Auction 
Mart, Salisbury. 


By direction of the Ezors of the late Duke of 
Rutland. 








SUFFOLK 
WOODBRIDGE DISTRICT 
A compact small Residential, Agricultural and 


Sporting Property, with yachting, golf and 
shooting facilities, in a good residential —- 
bourhood, known as LITTLE ADDO 
HALL ESTATE, SUTTON, of in “all 738 
ACRES, comprising : a modern medium-size 
Country Residence; the Ferry Farm of 
225 acres; 8 cottages; woods and heathland 
of 500 acres, the whole bounded for a mile 
by the River Deben. With Vacant Possession 
on Completion. To be SOLD by AUCTION 
(unless gee disposed of by private 
treaty) at Ipswich on 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1943, by 
GARROD, TURNER & SON 
IPSWICH. 
Particulars from we Solicitors: | Messrs. 
Dawson & Co., 2, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 
W.C.2; the Estate Agent: F. KINGSTON 
SMITH, Esq., Woodbridge; and the 
Auctioneers, 1, Old Butter Market, Ipswich 
(Tel.: 3127-28.) 


By Direction of the Trustees of the late Mr. 

Thomas Woodhouse. 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

FINE COUNTRY ESTATE in _ beautiful 
surroundings within easy distance of Bir- 
mingham, 4% miles from Kidderminster and 
6 miles from Stourbridge, known as MONKS, 
CHADDESLEY CORBETT, having excellent 
accommodation, easy of upkeep with all 
modern conveniences, LODGE ENTRANCE, 
well-kept Gardens and Grounds, Orc hard, 
several enclosures of Pasture and Arable Land 
extending in al] to an area of about 35 ACRES, 
to be SOLD by AUCTION (unless disposed of 
in the meantime by private treaty) at the 
LION HOTEL, KIDDERMINSTER, on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1943, at 3.30 
o’clock in ae afternoon onl WITH 

CANT POSSESSION 

Rg full particulars apply 
Messrs. HAWKINS & Co., Solicitors (Tel. 3188) 
or of 
ALFRED W. DANDO & 

Auctioneers and Valuers (Tel. 

JUDLEY, WORCS. 


FOR SALE 
EVON. Historic Residential, Agricultural 
and Sporting Property for Sale with 
immediate possession. Small Tudor Manor 
House, unspoilt but fitted with all modern 
conveniences. Farmery of 200 acres, several 
cottages, and woodland. Freehold £11,000.— 
Hewitt & Co., 19, Barnfield Road, Exeter. 
ENT, in the favourite Tenterden District, 
charming small residential Estate, about 
133 acres. Exceptionally attractive and sub- 
stantially built residence, 5 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, bath, 4 servants’ bedrooms, 
lounge hall, 2 reception, billiard room and 
excellent offices. 2 detached cottages, excel- 
lent outbuildings. 133 acres meadow, arable 
and woodland. Freehold £7,500. Possession. 
—GEERING & COLYER, Bank Chambers, 
Ashford, Kent. 
KENT, between Ashford and Maidstone. 
Gentleman’s Ideal Small Residential and 
Agricultural Estate, 225 acres. Completely 
modernised residence, 5 bed, 2 bath, lounge, 
2 reception and sun lounge, etc. Main water, 
electricity for light and power. Swimming 
pool. Cottage. Exceptional] buildings. Meadow, 
arable and woodland. Freehold, £7,250. 
Possession.—GEERING & COLYER, Bank 
Chambers, Ashford. 
KENT, close to market town of Ashford. 
Genuine Dairy and Stock Farm, 179 acres 
with excellent modernised farm Residence 
cottage and buildings, including cow stalls 
for 40. Freehold, £7,250. Possession. — 
GEERING AND COLYER, Bank Chambers, 
Ashford, Kent. 


"all of 


co., 
2256), 














FOR SALE 


KENT, 12. miles. Distinctive attractive 
House, two floors. 6-7 bedrooms, 3-4 
reception, 2 baths. Secondary stairs. Charming 
secluded grounds. £6,000. Some furniture. 
Post-war ex beagge A and possession. Freehold. 
—C/o ABBOTTS, 32, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. Compact 
Estate, high position. 2 miles from 
nearest station. 51% acres and Gentleman’s 
Residence. 8 beds, dressing, 2 baths, 3 recep- 
tion, large lounge hall. Ample domestic 
offices, central heating, ete. Accredited dairy, 
fine range of stabling, cowshed, garage, 
cottage, own water and electricity supply. 
Reduced price for quick sale. Apply—E. J. T. 
NEAL, 39, Station Road, Edgware. ce: 
guerex BORDERS. Unique Estate 
medium-sized detached Country 
Residences let on short-term tenancies to 
first-class tenants. Reasonable interest with 
prospect of considerable capital appreciation. 
FREEHOLD, £30,000. Apply Sole Agents: 
RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, Horsham 
(Tel. : 311 and 312). 
SUSSEX. Old Mill House, completely 
modernised. 5 bed, 2 reception, bath, etc. 
and model dairy farm of 27 acres, mostly short 
leys watered by stream. Excellent buildings, 
including large barn, accredited cowsheds for 
10, bull pen, loose boxes, ete. Electric milking 
and sterilising. Main water, electric light and 
telephone. Freehold, £5, 500.—Box 620. 


WANTED 


EVON (S.E.). SOMERSET, DORSET, 
GLOUCESTER, BERKS, HANTS or 
WILTS. Required, Country House, Georgian 
type, sunny aspect, near *bus route. Not less 
than 40 acres. 10-11 bedrooms, 3-4 sitting- 
rooms, 3 bath, convenient offices, stabling, 
garage, small farm, some woodland, stream or 
lake, inexpensively -run garden, good water 
supply, central heating. Billiard room, and 
& c. in bedrooms assets. All particulars, 
a ‘ith photographs (returnable) if possible, 
and price.—Box 623. 
HOME COUNTIES. Required to pur- 
chase, an agricultural property of about 
250-300 acres. The land and buildings must 
be suitable or adaptable for the accommoda- 
tion of a pedigree herd of cattle and a small 
number of valuable brood mares. Ample 
cottages and company’s water supply essen- 
tial. Please send particulars to purchaser’s 
Agents: Messrs. WELLER SON & GRINSTED, 
Estate Offices, Guildford, Surrey. 
GURREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR ESTATES, 
LTD., have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please send full 
Beta: ils to them, in confidence, to—9, Cam- 
borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant 2212) 


























ESTATE AGENTS 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gnppiqg 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel, 73 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73), 


ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned witht 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Mes 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POL 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGH. AM. 


EVON and 8. AND W. COUNTIES: 
The only complete illustrated Registe 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPp0y 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., E r. (Est. 1884.) 


EVON and WEST DORSET 

Owners of small and modien es 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, 
particularly invited to communicate wit 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth 
who have constant enquiries anda Tong waitin 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHER! 
COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Row 
Southampton.— WALLER & KING, F.A. 
Business established over 100 
LEICESTERSHIRE and NORTH! 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & ( A G. GREEN 
F.S.1., F.A.1.), Auctioneers and Estate Agent 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 
SHROPSHIRE, | border counties eg and Nort 
Wales for residences, forms, ete., wil 
the Principal Agents—Hatt, WATERIDGE 
OWEN, LtD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) _ 
SUFFOLK AND EASTE::N COUNTIES 
WOODCOCK & SON, Sstate Agent 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auc..:neers, OPER 
SPECIALISTS IN COUN-Y PR 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 433. . 
ee oy SURREY, |! 
KENT. To buy or "sell 
House or Cottage in thes« 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co 
Sussex (Crawley 528), a 
JoHN DOWLER & Co., ! 
Petersfield (359). 
SUSSEX AND ADJOIN 
JARVis & CoO.,0f Haywa! oor gre 
in High-class Residences { Easels, | cm 
of which are solely in thei. nds. Tel. | 
WEST COUNTRY A : 
Apply Leading se ARRISOS 
rv 2061 (2 lines) 
ry 200! 
OR RTHERS 
Residentia - 
































“‘PSHIR 
yuntry Esta 
unties, consult 
Three Bridges 
zamated will 
rsfield, Hants 





CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHE! 
of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrews 


YORKSH IRE and 

i COUNTIES. Landed 3 Re 
gricultura tes—B. 

Lewis, F.S.1., F.A.L, Bark Saul 

Leeds 1. (Tel. ” 23497.) 








——— 
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4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 









































7 READING AND NEWBURY : | BETWEEN MELTON MOWBRAY AND OAKHAM ON OUTSKIRTS OF WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 
g sant in i he Downs. | p . . In a quiet position, approached by a drive over 100 yards in 
situate rig! the heart of beautiful country near t Situate over 400 ft. above sea level in a delightful old ; 4 
we ' petiGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER village within convenient reach of main line stations. length from a by-road and near to a bus route. 
pri ally Tudor with a modern addition. AN ATTRACTIVE RED BRICK HOUSE AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
snare > large and 3 small reception rooms, 9 bed and | ; 
Square ! | On 2 floors only and in excellent order. Hall. 
pte oe yr snr seis Py | 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, well-equipped bathroom. 
ain Services. entra’ e H 
Gat Large barn. Useful outbuildings. Main services. Central heating. 
Fine : sei et ee a nese | 2 Garages. Extensive Stabling. Outbuildings. 
| 
Pleasu lens, tennis lawn, vegetable garden, large | Delightful matured gardens, walled kitchen’; garden, 
7 paddock, larch wood, etc., in a | orchard, paddock, ete., in all 
ABOUT 10 ACRES | | ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspec d recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, I ' M.2! 
; as above. (17,444). | Agente: OSBORN & MERC ER, as above. A 376) 
an im acre | = ee ee : See 
LCHESTER AND HALSTEAD y | SWANAGE (on Sea Front) 
In de country near a a vitinge and within 4 miles of a | coniahaling annie room (40 ft. x 24 £ft.), 2 other reception | 2 HOUSES ADJOINING AND INTER- 
main line station. | rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. | 
AN ‘RACTIVE MODERNISED COUNTRY | COMMUNICATING 
. HOUSE Main services. Central heating 
; reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. | In all 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 2_bathrooms. 
| Groom’s cottage (with 5 beds, 2 reception, 2 baths) 
AY ectricity and water. Central heating. | 2 other cottages, 3 garages, stable yard with range of | Air Raid Shelter. 
cage Stabling. Cottage. loose boxes, cowhouses, etc. ciel ian, aan 
; FOR GUEST HOUSE, SMA 
Chat il-matured gardens, kitchen garden, orchard, | Matured gardens and pastureland, in all ae. 2 we ETC. : 
_ hs > " ‘aenee ABOUT 8 ACRES 
A 
For Sale at a Moderate Price. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 na leeneieins 
Agent BORN & MERCER, as above. (17,362) | Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,447) Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
3, M “IT ST. Grosvenor 
am oN, ae RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 1032-39 
s , 
TWI _EATHERHEAD AND DORKING | SURREY—BERKS BORDERS 
Fine p ks i "andy for sation and —" Trust | Close to the beautiful Chobham Commons. Under 25 miles London. Close to station. Frequent electric train services. 
UXL OUSLY APPOINTED MODERN RESI- DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE WITH QUEEN ANNE CHARACTERISTICS 
DEN of Charm and eg Large hall, | 
3 recepti 9 rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Heated 
Garage il main services and central heating through- 


)VELY TERRACED GARDENS. 
in all nearly 2 ACRES. 


out, Lé 

Pool, etc 

SUBS, ANTIAL PRICE REQUIRED, BUT AN 

EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY, ALL READY TO 
WALK INTO 


Swimming 


WOULD BE 
ND EFFECTS 
Details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


GLOS—WORCS BORDERS 
Near renowned village and convenient for Cheltenham 
NUSUALLY CHARMING GEORGIAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER AND DIS- 
TINCTION, completely modernised and planned for 





labour-saving. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms and lounge; compact offices. Electric light. 
Central heating. Garages and two cottages. Lovely old- 
world gardens, orchard and paddock. In all about 


6 ACRES. FREEHOLD. FOR SALE. 
Details of RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, as above. 


SOLD COMPLETE WT' JRNITURE | 
OLD ¢ [PLETE TH FURNITURE | opyrRa 








In a lovely setting,ewith due South aspect, 


10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
rooms, model offices. 


3 reception 
All main services. 


HEATING throughout. 
Lavatory basins in bedrooms. Garage 
with large loft over. Gardens of great 
charm, studded with lovely shady trees. 
Water garden woodland dell leading down 
to small stream. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 


ae 
A ihe 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Highly recommended from personal knowledge by Owner’s Agents : 





EARLY POSSESSION. 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 














Station Rd. East, 
Oxted, Surrey. 
Oxted 240. 


F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 
125, High St.. Sevenoaks, Kent 


45, High St., Reigate, 
Surrey. 
Reigate 2938 


Sevenoaks 1147-8. 





IN ONE ‘OF KENT'S | LOVELY VILLAGES 
3 miles from Sevenoaks. 


im-sized 
all, al 
e witl 
imouth 
waitin 





THis FASCINATING ELIZABETHAN HOUSE, 


8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloak- | 


room, maids’ sitting room, and excellent offices. Main 


























drainage and electricity. Central heating. Delightful but 
inexpensive gardens of 1 ACRE (at pecoent under 
requisition. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £3,750 

Further detalls, apply Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, 
CARD & Co , 125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel: 1147/48); 


ind at Oxted and Reigate, Surrey. 








UNRIVALLED SITUATION 
On Limpsfield Common. 500 ft. above sea level, with 
magnificent Southern xiews. 





IN 2% ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 





" wont a aaa! 


BEAUTIFULLY 2 APPOINTED RESIDENCE, with 
spacious lounge hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 9 principal 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, complete Offices. 
electricity, fitted basins in all bedrooms. Three cottages. 
| Garage for 7 7 cars. Stabling. Beautiful pleasure grounds, 
with hard and grass tennis courts, woodland, orchard, and 
pasture; in all about 8 ACRES. More land available. 
FREEHOLD, ONLY £8,500. For occupation after War. 
Confidently recommended by Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, 
MOSELY, CARD & Co., Oxted, Surrey (Tel. : 240); and at 
Sevenoaks and Reigate. 









Central heating, 





SEVENOAKS 
Close to Wildernesse Golf Links and Country Club 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Usual 
offices. Garage. Central heating. Electric light and gas. 
PRICE £4,250 with VACANT POSSESSION. 
Owner’s Agents: Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND Co., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel.: 1147/48). 
































TOTTE™ 4AM COURT RD., W.1 APL E & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I 
(Euston 7000) I ' O., TD., (Regent 4685) 
| 
VALUATIONS | HERTS 
RNITURE and EFFECTS In @ countrified position only 11 miles from London, on a beautiful common. 
valu: ' for Insurance, Probate, etc. TO LET, UNFURNISHED, ON LEASE, A CHOICE MODERNISED HOUSE 
situate in altogether about 28 ACRES 
IRNITURE SALES The house, which has been o subject of large expenditure, contains, briefly: 3 or 4 reception rooms, about 
Cc ‘ | 0 bedrooms, several fine bathrooms and good offices. 
” ‘d in Town and Country | CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
APPL’ FINE OUTBUILDINGS, 2 a COTTAGES, MOST ATTR - Saas GARDENS, TENNIS COURT, 


E & CO.,5, GRAFTON STREET, 
..) BOND STREET, W.1 








FINE KITCHEN GARDEN, ET 
Full details of MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1, who strongly recommend this very choice property: 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO., W.1 


SOUTH CORNWALL on 

Almost adjoining a navigable creek. Charming marine and country views. Heipownnagpcneuane 
TWO CHARMING OLD COTTAGES 

(wow CONVERTED INTO A SINGLE RESIDENCE) 


2 reception, 
rooms (3 





Hobart Place, Eaton 8q. 
68, Victoria Street, , 
Westminster, S.W.1 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 





HALF-HOUR BY ELECTRIC SERVICE 
In favoured residential district. 
Immediate P i Faultl order. £7,000 


MODERN SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE, ost 
decorated and with up-to-date fittings, ete. 8 bed, 2 bath, ‘hall and 
rooms, with parquet floors. Main services and central heating. 


GARAGE 2/3 CARS AND CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
BEAUTIFULLY KEPT GROUNDS OF 2 ACRES 


Strongly recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, V. (D1203) 
water supply ahi 


Stabling. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. £130 PER AN JM 


Gardens and grounds In small New Forest Town adjoining old Priory Gardens 


intersected by 
stream. GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 9 bed. 2 bath, 
light and water. Garage. Old stabling. 


Tn all about 
4 ACRES OLD-WORLD GROUNDS 
’ 


14%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION Small premium for fixture and fittings and improvements, including cx 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


All particulars of: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1 (A. 7527) 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK - 
alll 4 


oo 
AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHTRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


LEICESTERSHIRE—NORT 
BORDERS 


Convenient for several important centres. 
possession; not occupied by military.) Situat 
altitude, commanding lovely distant views. > 
services. Good shops 1 mile. Excellent spo: 
4 sitting rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, mai: 
and power. Stabling and garage with 


THE GROUNDS ARE WELL LAID OUT. 
AND TENNIS COURT; ALSO 3 GRASS EN‘ 





tastefully 
5/6 bed- > reception 
with fitted 
basins), 2 bath, good 
offices wih maids’ 
sitting room. 


Main electric ‘light. 
Ample 











3 reception rooms, 1 electric 


Wl ‘heating. 
(C3263) 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 





WESTERN MIDLANDS ANTS 


POST-WAR POSSESSION. OWNER IN RESIDENCE. 
GENUINE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
‘*BLACK AND WHITE’’ RESIDENCE 


Modernised, situated 1 mile from charming country town with 

first-rate "bus services and station. 

PRIVATE FISHING BOTH BANKS 
Main electricity and power, central heating, main water, 
gas, telephone, independent hot water, lavatory basins. 
Bathing pool, water mill, 3 STONE-BU ILT COTTAGES, 
excellent garage, diversified gardens and grounds of 
3 AC with kitchen garden, stone-paved walks, 
tennis court, etc. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, servants’ sitting room, ‘‘ Esse”’ cooker 
(4 ovens), billiards room in mill. Oak beams, panelling, 
open fireplaces, moulded ceilings. The rooms are not 
low pitched; everything in beautiful order and condition. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Inspected and throughly recommended by Owner’s 
Sole Agents : —_ STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 20,593.) | 


For Sale by order of Executors. 
GUILDFORD DISTRICT 


WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 

SURROUNDED BY ITS OWN LANDS OF ABOUT 
63 ACRES 


THE PROPERTY IS IN FIRST-RATE ORDER 
HAS BEEN VERY WELL CARED ay 8 ae 
LATE OWNER FOR OVER 20 YEAR 


| Hall, oak lounge and 3 other sitting rooms, 15 bed and 
dressing rooms (some with basins), 3 bathrooms. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. LODGE AND 4 COTTAGES. 

MODEL FARMERY. STABLING AND GARAGE, 

WITH FLAT OVER. STREAM. HARD AND GRASS 
TENNIS COURTS. All land is in hand. 


EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES 


STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1 
(L.R.20 “413) 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 


(Post-war 
at a high 
ondid *bus 
d district, 


electricity 
flat over, 
AND 


THE PADDOCK 


LOSURES, 





TOTAL AREA ABOUT 
33 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 
A REALLY GOOD PROPERTY AT A LOW PRICE 





Owner’s only Agents: JAMES STYLES & 
44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 


WHITLOCK, 
(U.R.20,599,) 








Telegrams: 
Turloran, Audley, London 


SUSSEX COAST 


Between Littlehampton and Worthing. 
A MOST DELIGHTFUL HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 


in perfect order and ready to walk into. 


Grosvenor 2838 
(2 lines) 





Near Kineton, Banbury and Leamington. 
OLD STONE-BUILT TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
the subject of considerable recent expenditure in modernisation. 
9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 


3 reception rooms, lounge hall. 
Good offices. 


PRIVATE ENTRANCE TO 

BEACH. 

12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 

Central heating. Main electricity. 4 reception rooms 

Garage for 3, stabling for 12, 
with men’s rooms. 





Central heating. Running water 
in bedrooms. 
Electric light. 
Garage for 2. 
Chauffeur’s room. 


The Gardens with their Clipped 
Yew Hedges are a_ special 
feature and extend to about 


4 ACRES 


Modernised cottage. 
Old tithe barn. 
ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 
of about 


15 ACRES 


Vacant Possession 
TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 


FREEHOLD PRICE £10,500 


FREEHOLD PRICE £8,500 
Agents: TURNER LorRD & RANSOM, as above. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


SOUTH DEVON (14 Miles Torquay) 
veny Nice punaaiow | wait mesioentiat eorat oe 
RESIDENCE AND 15 ACRES. £2,250. ACRES E, Standing very hig 


| 32 A perfectly fascinating and 
SUFFOLK (Saxmundham). Very Fine + sete Residence of genuine Elizabethan Residenc 


Agents: 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.w.3 


Kenzington 
0152-3 


NEAR A LOVELY OLD-wORLD 





VERY SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY JUST OFFERED. 


Only just in the Market. Inspect 
Quickly. 


West Sussex-Hampshire Borders 
Beautiful Home of Charm and Character. 


absolutely 
modern- 
ams and 


haracter ade 
leade 


ised but unspoilt. Full of oak 


XVith Century, now modernised with 

every convenience. 3 reception, 5 bed, 

fitted basins. Bath. Main electricity. 

Company’s water. Pretty gardens and 

paddock. ACRES. Fishing, Shooting, 

Golf. Vacant Possession. All in absolute 
perfect order. 


FREEHOLD, £6,000 


Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY and 
BALDRY, as above. 





Substantially built brick and tile artistic 
bungalow, 30 years old, 2 sitting, 4 bed, 
bath (h. ‘and ¢.). Tiled grates, Triplex 
cooker. Excellent condition. Electricity 
quite near. Lawn, large orchard, garage 
and farmery. Loveiy outlook. Early pos- 
session. Ideal for retired gentleman. Certain 
to be quickly sold. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152. ) | 





in absolutely perfect order and with every 
possitle convenience. 3 a, 9 bed 
and dicesing rooms, 3baths. Central 
heating. kL.ectric light. Exceptional water 
supply by gravitation. Modern drainage. 
Lovely gardens, quiet, inexpensive. 
Model farmery. Cottage. 
32 ACRES, mostly rich pasture. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6,750 





panelling; ingle-nook fireplac:": ( 

windows and other features of ..° period. 

Square hall, 3 reception, 4 bed » 1 2 dress- 

ing rooms, bath. Electric ligh _ excellent 

water, modern drainage. Pre! gardens 
orchard, etc. 

3 ACRES 
IMMEDIATE POSSES ON 
FREEHOLD, ONLY £ 250 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDR 45 above. 








CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 


ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 





COTSWOLDS 


G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a 
Century.) 


27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 
(Tel. 2102.) 








GENTLEMAN’S FARM, OXON, HEYTHROP COUNTRY 
Nearly 450 Acres. 
VERY FAVOURITE PART. 


Exceptionally desirable farming Estate on southern slope, highly farmed by present owner. 
Charming Cotswold stone residence, beautifully placed with lovely views. 3 reception, 5 


bed, bath, electric light. Nice garden. 


Exceptional buildings. 
house. The whole forming a very complete and desirable property. 


2 cottages and bailiff’s 
Price and details 


of BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152). 





OUNTIES 


{PLETB 
GISTER 


DEVON and S. & W. 
THE ONLY C 
ILLUSTRATED |} 

Price 2/6 

FREE 


SELECTED LIS! 
CO., FA 


RIPPON, BOSWELL 
‘Est. 1884.) EXETEF 















lly 
on 


ric 


Y. 


IES 


Al. 
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5, MOUNT ST., Cl IR TIS Ie ISO Greevencr 3131 (3 lines). 
LONDON, W.1. , ‘ & | I aN . } N SEE “17. 











OXFORDSHIRE BUCKS | SURREY 
mile from Henley Station. Great Missenden 3 miles. Near Sutton and Cheam “Londo Half an hour ty train to 
eencemrenene eer — London. 


The RESIDENCE, designed by a well-known artist 35 
years ago, is placed on high ground and part of a large estate. 


| 

| Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and ‘‘ Aga’’ cooker, 
9 bedrooms, bathroom. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND TELEPHONE. 

| CENTRAL HEATING RECENTLY INSTALLED. 

| GARAGE. STABLING AVAILABLE. 


GROUNDS, INCLUDING KITCHEN GARDEN, 











IN ALL ABOUT | 
ODER! <ESIDENCE, pleasantly situated on high 4 ACRES | ~ 

M grour h fine views. Near bus service. 3 reception, a ’ 2 
7 bed an ssing roca, so Scene. fomeeny's TO LET UNFURNISHED yr ah gga, ool pod — TUDOR 
ela t nd water entral heating. Garege and - . 3 reception, 9 bed an dressing rooms 
Cid rd tennis court, lawns. Fruit and kitchen FOR 3, 5, OR 7 YEARS AT A REASONABLE RENT. | (6 withh. & c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Co’s. electricity, 
gardens. T 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. , , | gas and water. Central heating. Garage. Tennis court. 
: IS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 Further particulars from Orchard and kitchen garden. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents iIS 4 I N, 5, I (is 362) CURTIS & HENSON 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,288) | Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount —— be 
’ 5,308) 














cros) 89, LONDON, ws WILSON & CO. — 


ELY MEON VALLEY 


Beautif f Hants, between Petersfield and Winchester. 





PERFECT POSITION IN THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 


Easy reach of favourite market town, with express trains to London. Well placed for hunting. 


| 

| A SMALL TUDOR MANOR AND ESTATE OF 1,000 ACRES 
| a 

| 

| 


' The stone-built house (A.D. 1610) is charac- 
teristic of the period. 9 bed and “ae 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, galleried hall, 3 fi 
reception rooms. Charming but pen 

| sive gardens. 


| Stabling and other useful buildings. TWO 
EXCELLENT FARMS, with _ first-rate 
houses. 15 COTTAGES. 


| An EXCEPTIONAL SPORTING ESTATE 

with about 90 acres of well-placed coverts. 

FISHING in a trout stream flowing 
through the property. 


See 
M°ST DELIGHTFUL XVIIth-CENTURY HOUSE. | THE ESTATE IS IN A RING FENCE, 
in first-rate order, and with all main services. 5 bed- | WITH THE HOUSE IN THE CENTRE. 














rooms, bathroom, 3 good reception rooms. Garage. | : 
Charming cardens. Orchard. Paddock. - oo 
8% ACRES. £6,000 | RENT ROLL OVER £1,300 PER ANNUM 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION An exceptional opportunity to purchase now at a reasonable price, with post-war possession. 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
- FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. — 
8H) (Established 1799) ene 
9344/5/6/7 = . Farebrother, London 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO. 


are receiving many enquiries 


FROM 


ACTIVE PURCHASERS for COUNTRY HOUSES 


Up to £10,000, with possession 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Vendors and their Solicitors are invited to communicate with: FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. CENtral 9344/5/6/7 








RAWLENCY & wi DORSET eee en "TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 
Aa “ § é “ re . 

HorgOK!: TROYTE. BULLOCK to SELL by AUCTION at the PHOENIX a-niecnctaasis eatin ceinnsillinaamssnnlamns 

G'_ INGHAM, DORSET, on Friday, November 24, 1943, at 2.30 p.m. 





ORTH DEVON. 130 ACRES. Picturesque house dating from XVIth century. 








TH. VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES 2 reception, bathroom, 4 bedrooms. Bathing pool. Modern farm buildings. 

extending to about eT a bog eee farm. t, ag 4150. Possession Lady Day, 1944.—TRESIDDER 

AND Co., 77, Sou udley Stree’ Felts 21,494 

compri oy ACRES ae 50 ACRES. \, le vill d ti CHARMING son 

sing No ¥, mile village and station. E 

800d set of ) Buildings, 8 pw ony os ae Se eee Cc RESIDENCE with mullioned windows. Carriage drive. Hall, 3 reception, 3 

FE m an annual Michaelmas tenancy. ’ q., bathrooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms (some h. & c.). Electric light, central heating, 

LTHA® 2M, SILTON (170 ACRES), with cicaive Farmhouse, good set telephone, free water supply. Garages, 6 loose boxes. Lodge, man’sroom. Attractive 

of Farm 1 2 Cottages, let to N. Willis, Esq. on an annual Ladyda e gardens, kitchen garden, rich pastures (let). Would sell house with less land. Inspected 

Also ABO ‘a a. : + ibasonalat and recommended.—TRESIDDER « Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,480) 
si CRES of AGRICULTURAL LAND let on annual Michaelmas 

PRINTE id a CHARMING COTTAGE let on a monthly tenancy. SUSSEX-HANTS BORDERS. 8% — 2 milestation. PICTURESQUE 

- HOU » modernised and in good order. Lounge, 24 ft. by 

may be we ae AID SEAUS « vw Ye = —- Wertelasten 15 ft.; dining room, 23 ft. by 12 ft. 6 ins.; billiard room, 24 ft. by 20 ft.: clonkroom, 

8.W.l; § i ; ty, bathroom, 5-6 bedrooms (3 fitted h.& c.). Main electricity and water, telephone. 


tes and Rownhams -Mount, Nursling, Southampton, or the 7; 
Garage for 2. Well-stocked gardens, lawns, orchard, and 6 ACRES paddock. 
V. P. FARNFIELD, Esq., The Square, Gillingham, Dorset. QUICK SALE DESIRED.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (20,940) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A‘S.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I. 

: ALEC HAMBRO. 





By direction of the Executor of the Will, Dr. R. S. FREELAND, deceased. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 
ee 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., g 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A. 8.1, rh ay 
BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A 


BROCKENHURST, HANTS 


On the main Southern Railway to Waterloo and Bournemouth, 18 miles from Bournemouth. 


THE CHARMING FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


HARTING, 
BROADLANDS, 

BROCKENHURST 

comprising the MODERATE 
RESIDENCE, containing 6 


bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
Offices. 


SIZED 
bedrooms, 
domestic 


Excellent_stabling. All services available, 
Delightful gardens. 


ALSO TWO PASTURE FIELDS, 
BUILDING SITE, 4 OLD-WORLD 
COTTAGES 





MESSRS. FOX & SONS 
Estate Agents 


BOURNEMOUTH, 


SOUTHAMPTON, BRIGHTON 


have large numbers of applications for country properties of 

all descriptions, particularly in the NEW FOREST AREA and 

in all districts of HAMPSHIRE, WILTSHIRE, SOMERSET, 
DORSET and SUSSEX 


OWNERS or their SOLICITORS are invited to communicate with the Firm at their 
HEAD OFFICES, 44/52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH; 
2, GIBBS ROAD, SOUTHAMPTON; or 117, WESTERN ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


FOR SALE 


SOUTHAMPTON OUTSKIRTS 


VERY PROFITABLE PARTLY DEVELOPED BUILDING 
ESTATE 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE POST-WAR ACTIVITY. 
FREEHOLD 


Main drainage, water, gas and electricity. Level. Some roads made and sewered. 
Large number of Houses already built and sold. 


ABOUT 263 PLOTS, PLUS VALUABLE SHOP SITES, AND 
3 COTTAGES 


PRICE £21,000 FOR THE WHOLE 


USUAL PRE-WAR SELLING VALUE ABOUT £120 PER SITE. 
GENUINE BARGAIN. 
Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 


The whole extending to an area 


13 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 
RESIDENCE, STABLES, 
AND OTHER PROPERTIEs 
ON COMPLETION OF THE ; 


* just over 


THE 
RDENS 
HAND 
CHASE 


To be offered for SALE BY 
in 7 lots at the RESII 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMB: 
at 3 o’clock (unless prey 
privately), 


JCTION 
iCE on 
8, 1943, 
isly sold 


Solicitors: Messrs. 
Ringwood and 
Auctioneers : 
Bournemouth, 


JACKSON & 

Fordingbrid 
Messrs. Fo? 
Southampton 


Sos, 
Hants, 
% Sons, 
srighton, 


THE FURNISHINGS OF T 4 R&I. 

DENCE WILL BE SOLD BY cCTIOx 

UPON THE PREMISES ON T° /RSDAY 
DECEMBER 9th, 1 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


FOX & SONS, ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYOR:, WITH 
OFFICES IN BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON AND 
BRIGHTON, ARE PREPARED TO UNDERTAKE RENT 
COLLECTIONS IN EITHER OF THOSE DISTRICTS OR 
INTERMEDIATE AREAS 


THEY HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST PROPERTY MANAGEMENT DEPART- 

MENTS IN THE PROVINCES, AND THEY ACT FOR MANY WELL-KNOWN 

PROPERTY OWNERS, BANKS, INSURANCE COMPANIES AND BUILDING 

SOCIETIES. ALL CLIENTS RECEIVE DETAILED STATEMENTS AND 
PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 


DEVONSHIRE 
On the outskirts of a Town with a good main road running through the property. 
A HIGH-CLASS FARMING ESTATE 


OF ABOUT 
305 ACRES 


HAVING A VALUABLE POTENTIAL ASSET FOR DEVELOPMENT AS A 


FIRST-CLASS BUILDING ESTATE 


Good house and outbuildings. 2 excellent modern cottages. 


PRICE £14,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Close to Meyrick Park Golf Links and centre of the town. 


A DISTINCTIVE 
LABOUR - SAVING 
SMALL RESIDENCE 


DESIGNED BY AN 
ARCHITECT 


and containing 


3 BEDROOMS (nh. & c. basins), 
2 BATHROOMS 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS (WITH 
BEAMED CEILINGS AND BRICK 
FIREPLACES) 


SUN PARLOUR, 


KITCHEN WITH SENTE’ 
POTTERTON BOILE::S. 
BRICK GARAGE. 
ALL MAIN SERV! 


TASTEFULLY LAID OUT GARDEN 


PRICE £2,85 
FREEHOLD 


>» Agents ; 
ristchurch 


For particulars apply to the : 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Road, Bournemout 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OF 
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—=“- JOHN D.WOOD& CO. “= 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








i 
| 
| 
j 
/ 
{ 
j 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CHESHIRE 


4 miles north-west of Chester. Half an hour by train from Liverpool. 


THE CAPENHURST ESTATE 


i ABOUT 1,200 ACRES OF RICH FERTILE LAND IN THE WIRRAL PENINSULA 
COMPRISING 
13 FARMS HAVING MODERNISED BUILDINGS LAID OUT FOR ACCREDITED MILK PRODUCTION, AND WITH SUPERIOR 
HOMESTEADS, ALL WITH MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER, AND MANY HAVE BATHROOMS. 
ALSO 
SMALL HOLDINGS, COTTAGES AND POTENTIAL BUILDING LAND ADJOINING OR CLOSE 
TO CAPENHURST STATION, AND TWO FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS. 


THE WHOLE LET TO ESTABLISHED TENANTS AT OLD RENTALS FAR BELOW PRESENT VALUE, AMOUNTING TO 














{ £2,780 PER ANNUM 
) 
To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION in NUMEROUS LOTS (unless sold privately) 
at a date and place to be announced later. 
; Particulars and plans (2s. 6d. each) from the Sole Agents and Auctioneers: JoHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) 
; Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. TITLEY, PAVER-CROW & FEDDEN, 6, Princes Square, Harrogate. (Tel.: 2211.) 
D 
HAMPSHIRE 
y. FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
3%, miles west of Romsey in a Delightful Position with due South aspect. 
CHARMING QUEEN’ANNE PRETTY FLOWER GARDEN, 
FARMHOUSE KITCHEN GARDEN, 
P AND PARKLIKE LAND. 
Modernised, with electric light and new 7 
water supply. 6 principal bedrooms, IN ALL ABOUT 
2 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 13 ACRES 
3 reception rooms. 
PRICE £6,500 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 
Full particulars of JOHN D. Woop and 
th , cae : Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. (Mayfair 6341.) (62,175) 
AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT VERY PRIVATELY IN THE MARKET 
: SHOWING LARGE RETURN FOR INVESTMENT 
WITHIN 6 MILES OF COUNTY TOWN PART OF WELL-KNOWN SPORTING AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 
: ee IN FERTILE PART OF SCOTLAND. CLOSE TO MARKET TOWN. 
EN 14 FARMS AND HOLDINGS AND VILLAGE LANDS EXTENDING TO 
1.393 ACRES 2,177 ACRES 20 FARMS 
’ 
AND YIELDING A RENTAL OF SMALL HOLDINGS AND TACKDUTIES. 
i £922 PER ANNUM Rental £1,820 per annum. Burdens £134 
h AS LITT 
re d AS £7 10s. PER ACRE WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR AN WILL BE SOLD TO SHOW 4%% RETURN. 
IMMEDIATE SALE. 
is Particulars from the Agents, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
ai Particulszs from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (81,649) (83,201) 





—e — 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byf 
eet 


Telegrams: 


** Estate, Harrods, London.”* 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 


Offices 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT HASLEMERE, SURREY By direction of Mrs. C. S. Skevington, Has./e.4 
PICTURESQUE SURREY FARM- 
HOUSE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Very soundly constructed (1926) for Present Owner. 
About 600ft. above sea level, with uninterrupted views for 
20 miles. Ina beautiful setting, with complete privacy, 
yet only six minutes’ walk from this lovely old-world 
town, shops, etc. Station (main line) about % a mile. 
Also on bus route. 

4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Excellent 
offices, loggia, garden room, etc. Companies’ services. 
Beautiful garden of 1 ACRE. 

WHICH WILL BE OFFERED BY PUBLIC 
AUCTION WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 
UNLESS SOLD PREVIOUSLY BY PRIVATE 
TREATY. 


Inquiries to the Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., Higb 


Street, Haslemere (Tel.: 607): or 62/64, Brompton 
Road, London, S8.W.1 8) Kensington 1490. 


Ez2tn. 806. 
CHARMING SEVENOAKS DISTRI: Tf <3 
On high ground, with splendid views, extending to the distant hills. 
WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 








30 MILES LONDON c.2 


| 
Occupying an enviable position with panoramic views. ¥, mile from village, | 
} 


convenient for several good towns. 
GENUINE AND BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE CAREFULLY DESIGNED 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, billiard 


POSSESSING CHARACTER- room, 2 bathrooms. ‘Electric 


LISTICS OF THE PERIOD light. Central heating, and 
every convenience. tntrance 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, Lodge. Garage. Stabling. 


4 bathrooms, maids’ sitting a 
room. Main water and G WELL-TIMBERED 
electricity. ROUNDS, 2 tennis courts, 
? large kitchen garden, several 
fruit trees. In all about 


GARDENS, GROUNDS and 3% ACRES 
PADDOCK, in all about’ ~ TEMPTING PRICE 
7 ACRES FOR QUICK SALE 


FOR SALE §FkKEEHOLD ’ Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, §.W.1, 
HARRODS L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 3) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


SURREY AND KENT BORDERS—ABOUT 25 MILES FROM LONDON cd 
ae COMPACT AGRICULTURAL AND 
” eS SPORTING ESTATE 
2 4 


Central heating. Garage. 








PART LET AND PRODUCING ABOUT £100 P.A 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


With excellent views to the South. 
Entrance hall, 4 reception 9 ked and dressing rooms 
(several with lavatory basins, h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, 


i ‘ a . offices. 
rupee is Company’s water. Electric light. Central heating. 
PT Biel st Bee . : Shooting lodge. 2 Dovey built cctteges. Double garage. 

bg , d outbuildirgs. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. Kitchen garden, etc., 
together with valuable pasture, arable and wocdland. 
In all about 
165 ACRES. ONLY £9,500 FREEHOLD 
ame HARRODS L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Ezin. 806) and 
ieu Fox & & MANWARING, Edenbridge, Kent. 
(J el.: Edentriage 2211.) 


SUSSEX COAST °* 


Handy for Worthing and only 800 yards from the sea front. 
ATTRACTIVE SEMI-BUNGALOW 
RESIDENCE 
2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 lavatories. 
‘Also smaller bungalow containing 3 rooms. Garage 

and other useful outbuildings. «SJ 

Electric light, etc. Secluded grounds, large full-size 

croquet lawn; well stocked kitchen and fruit gardens. 

Magnificent macrocarpa drive of about 200 yards. 

In all about 

24%, ACRES ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 

Strongly recommended by HaRrops LtD., 62/64, 

Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Eztn. 809.) 


~ ON VERGE OF LAKE DISTRICT <3 NORTH DEVON 


Amidst charming surroundings, about pe above sea level, and about 8 miles from Within 2 miles of well-known market town. Only ¥ a mile from station. 
yeujanning WELL-BUILT AND HANDSOME RESIDENCE 
] facing due South, commanding fine views of rural scenery. , 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6-8 bedrooms, bathroom. Gravitation water. Main 
electricity. Stabling. Garage. Excellent buildings. Lodge. Small farmery with 
cowhouse for six (approved for Grade A milk). 
Inexpensive garden and grounds kitchen garden, 2 orchards and meadowland. 
n all about 
14 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,500 
Strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole London Agents: HARRODS L7D., 62/64, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


13 MILES NORTH OF LONDON c.2 
With local hourly bus passing the property to two populous districts. 
SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS PREMIS! : 
Suitable for use as Institution, School, Club, Home, or Sanatorium.  !)MINIS- 
TRATIVE BLOCK: 9 be iroom3, mitron’s rooms, staff dining and sitti:2 rooms, 
dispensary, kitchen and offices. TWO OTHER BLOCKS, each contain’ * wards, 
bathrooms and kitchens, etc. Garage. Laundries and ‘store rooms. ingalow 
lodge of four rooms and bath. Main water, gas and drainage. Grov «5 about 

3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

HarkoDs L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 











—— 


CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE G c2 

4 reception, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms.. Private water supply. THREE MILES INLAND FROM WORTH! * 

Company’s electric light. Central heating. Garage. Stabling, living a Convenient for village and local buses. 

DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, ORCHAR DETACHED LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK, WOODLAND. IN ALL ABOUT unusually well fitted; 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, easy-work | kitchen 
8% ACRES Main water, electricity, drainage. Electric heat. Garage. Lawn, fi “er beds, 

FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH A PORTION OF LAND enmmiion ib ak tne 
, 











Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. I Extn. BO). . HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
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TCRITTALL 


ere 


IWINDOWS 








WHEN YOU REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.|I. 





































— 





By Appointment 
o H.M. the 


By Appointment 
to the late King of Sweden. 
King George V. 


A SUGGESTION 


ae Pee : for POST-WAR 
» 2 eee] RECREATION 





FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 
a) “ EN-TOUT-CAS ” 


were the largest makers of Tennis Courts and 
Recreation Grounds in Great Britain. At the 
moment the whole of their trained Staff and 
mechanical tools are engaged upon work of 
national importance, but they will have experts 
and material ready the moment the V-day arrives. 





Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading Tennis Clubs, 

they have started a Rotation List for Post-War Orders for 

NEW and Repairs to existing Courts. Would you like them 

to put your name down for early post-war attention? This 
puts you under no obligation. 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., 
7 SYSTON, LEICESTER aia 
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Over half of all British cinemas 
are equipped with projection 
apparatus made by Kershaw. 
The cross and the sprocket 
form the heart of every 
Kershaw made projector and 
on the accurate manufacture of these parts depends 
the success of the whole. 





When you consider that every second 24 pictures are 
positioned, stopped and projected to the screen by 
these parts and that there are 90 feet of film passing 
through the machine every minute, you get some 
idea of the work which is done by the heart of the 
projector. 





This action demands a starting and stopping mechanism (A & B) to move 
the film forward one picture, and at the same titme to hold that picture 
in exactly the right position whilst the ‘“‘still’” is projected to the screen. 
Since each picture is magnified from about the size of a postage stamp to 
the size of the picture you see on the screen, it will be fairly obvious that 


the degree -f accuracy to which these parts are made must be extremely 
fine, 


And this curacy must be maintained, for in a normal working year 
the heart «° a Kershaw made projector will start and stop the film 
270,000,00° - “mes ! 








A.’ SHAW & SONS LTD. 


LONDON AND LEEDS 











THE PASSAGE OF THE YEARS 














| = was a time when | active and useful, for it is not 
this 15-h.p. Singer was the very | until 1938 (when you might have 
latest thing in horseless carriages | thought her life had ended) that we 
and an object of some considerable | hear of her next. Not as a prized 
pride to her owner. That was in | museum exhibit but bowling along 
1907. For the next 30 years we | the high roads at over 30 m.p.h. to 
must assume that her life was both | win at rallies and gymkhanas! 





NOW WHAT IS IT ABOUT THE SINGER? 
Why is it so many people who bought a Singer once, insisted 
that each subsequent car must also be a Singer? Perhaps the 
secret is that the same skill which made that Singer of 
1907 such a champion is put into every car we ever make. 


SINGER 


Manufacturers of Automobiles for nearly half a century 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 
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Clothes conscious... 


For over one hundred years Jenners of Edinburgh have faithfully 


served the needs of women. Conscious of this duty even 
under difficult conditions, we still strive to maintain the 
highest possible standards .. as exemplified in this attractive 
ensemble from the Model Gowns department. 


PRINCES STREET EDINBUR 


IiMITEO 
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Mannell 


MRS. EWAN BUTLER 


{rs. Butler is a daughter of Mr. Eric Byron, of Overton House, near Marlborough, and sister of the late 
r. Robert Byron; her husband, Major Ewan Butler, is a son of Mr. Harold Butler, representative in 
New York of the Minister of Information, and is Assistant Military Attaché at Stockholm 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 735! 





° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

CountrY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





PRE-FABRICATED HOUSES 


NLESS quality is an obtainable 

object, as well as cheapness, much of 

the argument in favour of mass 

production becomes specious.”’ » So 
concludes a wise memorandum on the wider 
aspects of pre-fabrication applied to houses, 
prepared by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects at the Ministry of Health’s request 
and published in the R.I.B.A. Journal of 
October. The issue is of far-reaching import- 
ance. One school of thought maintains that 
even the maintenance, let alone the raising, of 
the British standard of life after the veiled 
inflation of war-time is wishful thinking; and 
that, unless four or five million decently 
equipped but frankly impermanently built 
houses are mass-produced rapidly and cheaply, 
“social tranquillity’’ will be jeopardised—to 
quote Lord Bledisloe’s case in the Daily Tele- 
graph for houses of plywood coated with con- 
crete. The R.I.B.A. recognises the difficulties 
presented by the shortage of time, housing, 
labour, and materials, but warns the Govern- 
ment against therefore sanctioning “‘an official 
form of jerry-building.’’ The fallacy of the 
argument that a house can be mass-produced 
like a car is that the car is worn out in 20 years. 
A hire-purchase house would leave the owner 
faced anew with the cost of replacement. A 
short-life building contains so much of a per- 
manent character that it is uneconomic; there- 
fore, says the R.I.B.A., a long-term view must 
be taken. 


In the long view the danger is real that, 
should materials and methods of proved value 
be temporarily superseded by substitutes, it 
may be difficult ever to recover traditional 
standards. Scenery and amenities would be 
permanently vitiated, skilled craft and labour 
be prejudiced by the creation of an unskilled 
army of spanner-wielders, while a concentration 
on cheap initial outlay would lead to mainten- 
ance costs greater, in the long run, than the 
saving. Even in the short view, temporary 
buildings have a way of becoming permanent. 
The R.I.B.A.’s advice is that the Government 
should foster to the utmost the building industry 
and the training of new entrants, to the extent 
even of diverting some of the energy directed 
to producing substitutes to the increased manu- 
facture of traditional materials. But the 
memorandum approves, with some reservations, 
the application of pre-fabrication, standardisa- 
tion, and mass-production, where they have 
been applied successfully already, to building 
units such as windows and doors, ironmongery 
and plumbing apparatus. 

With all due respect to the high sense of 
responsibility inspiring this memorandum, many 
will question its tactics of static defence of the 


SOUNTRY LIite- 


NOVEMBER 19, 
standards and amenities we all hope to 
preserve. On another page of this issue 
Professor Richardson visualises timber houses in 
the pleasing Anglo-American tradition, mass- 
produced in Canada while their foundations and 
brick chimneys and lining-walls are pushed 
ahead in situ to receive them, and standardised 
plumbing and heating units are mass-produced 
to equip them. Weatherboarding is a natural- 
ised building tradition here, and widely favoured 
in the States. If undertaken on these lines the 
ideals of amenity, speed, and economy could, it 
is believed, be served, without the consequences 
feared by the R.I.B.A.; and indeed combining 
their criteria of quality and cheapness. 


THE LITTLE THINGS 


S the shy squirrel gathers in his store 
And hides it safe away 
Against the time when the sun shines no more 
And winter skies ave grey. 
So do I garner every passing day 
The happy things that speed me on my way. 


The little things ! 
Songbirds that greet the dawn, 
The silver-misted lawn. 
The sweetness of the heavy-headed rose 
At evening’s close. 
The nightly new-born peace 
When in a golden cup 
The sun sinks down, and the day’s labours cease. 


Lupins as blue as any summer skv, 
Wind with the tang of the far-distant sea. 

The curlew’s rippling, melancholy cry, 
And the white clouds’ canopy. 

Pine woods with strawberry scent beneath the sun, 
And heather surging in a purple foam. 

And great logs crackling when the night is come 
On open hearths. Epitome of home. 


Such are the little things I keep to bless 
Some future day; my store of happiness. 


JOAN VERNEY. 


STRENGTHENING PARISH COUNCILS 


HE appointment of a Minister of Recon- 

struction will re-orientate the whole future 
of the home front, provided that he is equipped 
with adequate powers. That it will be, may be 
assumed from the selection of Lord Woolton 
as admirable a choice for his humane, as for his 
technical qualifications, and no less for his 
essentially executive reputation. Meanwhile 
it should be noted that the reassurance offered 
by Mr. W. S. Morrison to planning authorities 
that their boundaries and functions will not 
be altered during the coming period of 
reconstruction does not apply to the parish. 
Although the Local Government Act of 
1933 made certain provisions for the better 
fitting of parish councils into the modern 
administration of rural areas and for the 
maintenance of their democratic character, 
things are, in many parishes, still allowed to 
go on in the old haphazard way. The reforms 
most needed are the creation of a parish council 
—and the abolition of the parish meeting—as 
the executive unit of local government in every 
parish unit. Elections to councils should be con- 
ducted by ballot and their numbers might well 
be increased from 15 (as at present) to 20. 
Another necessary reform arises from the fact 
that the legal provisions relating to parish 
affairs are scattered over a baffling variety of 
statutes—such as the Lighting and Watching 
Act of 1833 and the Burial Acts from 1852 to 
1906—and are badly in need of codification. 
Given a higher standard of personnel and a 
simpler law to administer, parish councils may 
then well ask for a more stable system of finance 
and for more opportunities of effective co- 
operation in promoting the welfare and assisting 
the development of the countryside. Already 
a Central Parish Councils Committee exists and 
is busy working out and co-ordinating its plans. 


UNDER THE PLOUGH 


HE need for a specially judicial temper, 

as well as for unlimited enthusiasm, in 

war agricultural executive committees is sug- 
gested by the revival of reasoned complaints— 
such as that of Sir O. G. S. Croft in The Times 





1943 


—about the waste involved in 
“fine permanent pastures whic 
half a century to establish.”’ Earlier 
before the Government's policy was 


or established, similar warnings were 


But they were stilled when the b 
ploughing campaign was explaine 
Government set to work, through th 
committees and the farmers, to ma 
use of our modern knowledge of ¢ 
fertilisers and seeds to substitute cr 
system of ‘‘alternate husbandry”’ 
areas which had formerly been ¢ 
permanent grass. The policy as a 
been abundantly justified, if only | 
duction of a million tons more brea 
year than last. Most of the old ps 
replaced certainly do not come 
“‘irretrievable’’ category, but there 
individual cases where an excess 
ploughing has led to the sacrifice 
permanent pasture without correspx 
fit to the balance-sheet of product 
recent Introduction to Elliot’s ( 
Farming System Sir George Ste 
something to say of the benefit 
health and to fertility to be had | 
of plants outside the range of 
reseeding practice but which are 
well established in the older pas 
country. In his article on The Im 
Lowland Pastures on another pag: 
Bates whole-heartedly supports the 
revolution and we should be the la: 
that it is not in every way justifi 
George Stapledon himself, we belie, 
maintain that the new leys contai 
could be prescribed from the point 
animal health and nutrition, and th 
pastures contained no elements of! 
which might not with advantage be 
into their successors. 


TOO MUCH ZEAL 


VEN the most casual of us can 
to be surprised at the astoundi 


ness with which rare and sometimes really 
precious books are thrown away. ‘The present 
time is producing a whole crop of valuable books 


that have been seized from the ve 
salvage. First editions of Dickens 


ently quite common: a black-letter Breeches 
Bible of 1599 in its original binding is another 


find, and yet another is a Hebrew Bi 
Perhaps most remarkable of all is a 


of the Institutes of Justinian which turned up 
after having, as we are told, disappeared some 
time ago from the Bodleian Library. This has 
a sinister ring; it would really seem as if some 
absent-minded M.A., doubtless by inadvertence, 
might have stolen it. Zeal for salvage is wholly 
admirable, but in these cases it has gone to 
far. It would be interesting to know the motives 


of those who threw such books « 


answer in most cases is probably that of Dr. 
Johnson on a well-known occasion, * 


madam, pure ignorance.’’ The own 
know that the books were of any 
sometimes probably did not even 
they possessed them at all. 


PYJAMAS AND THE MAN 


HE art of Latin quotation in 
of Commons is not what it was. 
Members have perhaps a slight infe 
plex on the subject. Yet no one coul 
Oliver Lyttelton his pleasant little 
of the other day, when he hoped th: 
of the Ministry of Production wou 
“Cedant arma pyjamae.” é 
over the question of issuing py] 
troops and as to whether they wer 
weapon of war. No one put in a ' 
old-fashioned nightgown which 
mildly ridiculous sound in our ear 
the stage direction in Julius Caesa) 
and lightning. Enter Caesar in his 
Yet here and there may be found s 
headed swain’”’ who wears a nigh 
proud of it, and there is somethit 
in its favour, though scarcely in 
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A. H. Robinson 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


N these times, when so few people will 
expend their precious cartridges on that 
very aloof and comparatively shot-proof 
bird, the wood-pigeon, the evening’s flight 
shooting is usually disappointing. Although the 
Scandinavian migrants have so far not arrived 
at least so far as the southern part of the 
country is concerned—there are quite a number 
of our indigenous birds, but it is my experience 
that after the first rush, when a hundred or so 
pigeons come swinging in over the Scotch firs 


to their roosting sites to be met with a discharge 
from both barrels, there is almost a complete 
blank for the rest of the short evening. The 


pigeon intelligence branch is apparently most 
efficient. After that only an odd reconnoitring 
patrol comes one’s way, but in the days when, 
at this time of the year, every Friday evening 
Was recognised as pigeon evening, one had big 
flights coming in from neighbouring woods, 
occupied by other guns, until the light failed. 

My bag on one particular evening recently 
was two pigeons only, obviously the Good 
Pigeon and the Wicked Pigeon, for the crop of 
the first contained 12 acorns and nothing else, 
while that of the second was so tightly packed 
with the best quality seed wheat that one more 
grain would have burst it ! 


One is never dull, however, even if the birds 
are not flighting, for there is so much to see 
during { evening’s wait, and among the 
scarcer bir\ls which visited my hide in the clump 
- aged tch firs on the big heath were a 
hobby h followed shortly afterwards by a 
peregrine seeing these two falcons almost 
together was struck by their similarity 
f colouins. Incidentally I nearly shot—or 
shot at eregrine as he appeared suddenly 
ver the ir in front in a swooping dive, 
with hi crooked in exactly the manner 
adopter @ pigeon when he has finally 
made uy nd to roost. 

* * 
* 
T= ed tits turned up as usual for, 
hoe = v uch other parts of England 
eae on. sé lat they are deficient in the 
£-taile 


y, there is no shortage of these 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


attractive small birds in this corner, and I have 
seen flights of them every time I have gone out 
to shoot this year. There is one point about 
these big flocks of long-tailed tits which I notice 
always, and that is that with them, and appar- 
ently trying to be members of a select and most 
exclusive gathering, are always several great 
and blue tits; but the long-taileds never take 
the slightest notice of them. I have no idea 
what the explanation of this is, unless it is that 
the long-tailed tits appear to be so extremely 
happy and busy, apparently obtaining an 
incredible amount of food, that the other 
varieties feel they would like to join the party. 
On the other hand the explanation may be 
that the commoner types are snobs, and like to 
be seen in the company of the aristocrats of 
their race. 

If any readers should feel sceptical about 
such a thing as snobbishness in the bird world 
I can assure them it exists. I once imported to 
Egypt a dozen pedigree Rhode Island Red 
pullets, complete with an unrelated cock, and, 
judging from the bill I received from the ship- 
ping company, I imagine they must have been 
treated with the respect due to their breeding, 
being accommodated during the voyage in a 
state cabin with seats at the captain’s table. 

On arrival they were put in a pen adjoining 
that occupied by a number of indigenous and 
common mix-breeds, and these vulgar birds 
were most excited over the advent of the new- 
comers, lining up along the wire and watching 
every movement of the magnificent Rhodes— 
but the exclusive Rhodes never saw them. They 
pecked languidly and affectedly in the sandy 
soil, but never at any time did they notice that 
there were some forty members of their race in 
the next pen who would have liked very much 
to make their acquaintance. 


N a letter in the Correspondence columns of 
October 22, Materials for Cottages, the 
writer applies three adjectives to thatch as a 
roofing material: ‘‘beautiful, economical and 
heat-insulating.’’ I agree with him entirely as 
to the first and last, but am at issue with him 
over ‘“‘economical.’’ I do not think, considering 
the difficulty of obtaining expert thatchers and 
the high price charged for suitable straw, that 
the original cost of constructing good thatch is 
much less than that of tiles; while if Norfolk 
reeds are used the expense is undoubtedly 
greater. 

I had a pair of six-roomed cottages 
thatched in 1921 by the best craftsman in West 
Hampshire, and 17 years later they had to be 
re-roofed at a cost of just under £60. I imagine 
that the lifetime of a thatched roof depends to 
some extent on the climate of the district, and 
no doubt rot sets in more quickly in damp areas. 
In my particular case there was considerable 
damage done by starlings and sparrows, much 
of it apparently wanton, and the many holes 
they made let in the wind and rain, thus starting 
the general disintegration. This can be pre- 
vented if the roof is covered with small-mesh 
wire netting, firmly fastened under the eaves, 
round the chimneys and elsewhere, but this 
netting costs in the neighbourhood of £15 for 
a pair of cottages, and I presume its life is not 
much more than 17 years. 

A serious point that the owner of a thatched 
house has to consider to-day is whether there 
will be any thatchers at all in 20 years’ time. 
All the experts in this area—house-thatchers as 
opposed to rick-thatchers—are very well on in 
years and there appears to be no young entry 
coming along to take their places. Even before 
this war started one had to queue up on a 
waiting list for the thatcher, and book him from 
nine months to a year ahead. As one has to 
queue up on a waiting list for any form of simple 
service to-day I cannot envisage what is the 
formula to obtain a thatcher now. 

There is nothing so typically English and 
beautiful as an old village of cottages roofed 
with thatch, and in fact I am all in favour of 
them, provided they are owned by other people. 
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THE RURAL HOUSING PROBLEM 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF PRE-FABRICATED DOMINION TIMBER 


The primary needs of post-war housing are 
speed of erection, unlimited sources of material 
and pleasing design. Professor A. E. Richard- 
son, A.R.A., shows how these can be met by 
pre-fabrication in Canada to -specifications 
prepared in this country. Concrete foundations 
and brick chimneys could be built in advance 
and the houses could be brick lined. The 
preparation of five types of house would enable 30 


variations by the inter-change of standard parts. 


ACED as we are with the necessity to 

provide 4,000,000 houses directly peace 

is restored, the question arises how can 

this be accomplished? It is obvious that 
the solution cannot be left to methods which 
prior to the war distributed cheap buildings of 
uniform ugliness throughout the kingdom. We 
have in England a fine building tradition, and, 
not the least, artificers ready to extend its 
excellence in various directions. The issue of 
the moment, however, concerns the right pro- 
cedure necessary to produce many thousand 
homes in the shortest time. 

There also remain to be met the twin 
requirements, which are not inseparable, of 
beauty and economy. The Swedes, who rightly 
pride themselves upon having a fine building 
vernacular, owe much to the national timber 
industry which makes it possible for them to 
build cheaply without loss of character. And 
it is not the least of Scandinavian accomplish- 
ments to organise development freed from litter. 
Thus, modern housing on the great scale calls 
for some re-orientation both of viewpoint and 
of building by-laws, which in England, to say 
the least, are obstructive. 

The peculiar study of the Ministries con- 
cerned with housing the people seems to be not 
only to provide machinery for securing direct 
results, but to ensure that certain tendencies 
should be refined and corrected. The vastness 
of the task, as well as the modesty of the archi- 
tectural profession, may well cause many to 
desist from an enterprise which seems to be 
beyond the capacity of private guidance. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


It is said that a Wren would be required 
to initiate such labour. Of one thing the public 
may be sure, if such a leader were to be found 
there would not be lacking scores of practitioners 
to follow. Never at any time in history has such 
an opportunity for national betterment been 
presented, nor similar occasion to advance 
architecture to a high level. For it will be con- 
ceded that England is worthy of possessing 
houses which should equal if not excel those of 
countries less fortunately placed. It would be 
pitiful that a subject so inspiring should not 


By A. E. RICHARDSON 


WEATHERBOARDED COTTAGES ON THE L.C.C. WATLING ESTATE 


have the support of the finest artists. The 
primary consideration, therefore, is method, 
and in this regard what better lessons can be 
found than those offered by the Dominions, and 
in particular Canada, which, to place its timber 
industry alone in due prominence, stands 
foremost ? 


THE CASE FOR TIMBER 


At this time the whole nation anticipates 
that something will be done without delay to 
alleviate the shortage of houses. There can be 
no burking the issue, or ignoring the fact that 
the responsibility might be eased if a bold course 
were to be taken. The project in this case is to 
investigate the possibility of obtaining thousands 
of ready-made houses which could be erected 
by unskilled labour in the minimum of time. 
Furthermore these houses could be so distributed 
in the country districts as almost to escape 
attention. 

Previously the great mass of house-building 
was left to building speculators who, without 
the intervention of architects, assembled cata- 
logue goods. The results are too familiar to be 
described. The evidences are shameful and 
beneath contempt. There is little that can be 
taken as a pattern for improvement, such are 
the soul-depressing scrawls scattered at random 
from Berwick-on-Tweed to Penzance. Many 
points can be advanced in favour of standardis- 











TYPE A. 


A PAIR OF COTTAGES THE WALLS, WINDOWS AND DOORS OF 


WHICH ARE CAPABLE OF PRE-FABRICATION 


ing several types of houses which should suit 
the different regions of this country, 


(1) There is the need to set up an Advisory 
Committee to formulate procedure and to open 
negotiations for supply. 


(2) Of all materials most suited to rapid 
assembly timber comes easily first. 


(3) The vast natural resources of Canada, 
together with the existing facilities for milling 
and working the component parts such as 
framing, sheathing, roof trusses, doors and 
windows, suggests this Dominion as the source 
of supply. 

(4) Plans for several types of houses should 
be prepared at once and estimates of cost be 
carefully investigated. 

(5) The foundations of the houses, as well 
as the brickwork for chimney-stacks, could be 
finished in readiness for the erection of the 
external framing. 

(6) The preparations for local planning 
now being made throughout the country might 
consider the open formation system for lay-outs. 

(7) Variety in the form of roofs and 
differences of pitch would admit of the use ol 
slates or tiles for covering. At the same time 
regional considerations would be observed. 


The proposal, therefore, is to provide a 
large number of houses suited to rural districts, 
which could either be erected as single ums 
or grouped in ordered formation on open sites. 
The objective is to secure the houses at a reasol 
able cost and to ensure rapidity of erection. 

The sketches illustrating this «rticle show 
possible types of such pre-fabricate houses, ol 
which many variations are poss! le by the 
interchange of standard parts. ive basic 
designs for example would yield 3 variations 
It is unnecessary at this stage to aclude ty 
corresponding house plans, but inc itions are 
given of possible lay-out combina* \ 1s. 


PRODUCTION IN BU 
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Ministry. The next stage concerns the production, in bulk, of 
uld @ framing, sheathing, roof trusses, doors and windows of the several 
be # types at the source of supply. 


In order of precedence, the framing of a timber structure 
yell comes first, and this could be either ‘“‘brace framed’ or ‘‘combina- 
|be@™ tion framed.’’ The latter is perhaps the better because of its 
the adaptability for window and door openings. The type of roof truss 

will depend on the shape, size and arrangement of each of the 
sing Several plans chosen for mass production. To some extent the 
cht pitch of roofs would be regulated by local tradition. 


uts. ¥or example, in the north the roofs would be steeper than 
and 2 the south, or conversely where slates could be obtained 
e off More conveniently than tiles for covering. The pitch in the 
ime # (OTmer case can never be less than 30°. The actual forms of 


the roofs might allow of variation between the V, the gambrel, 
or the hipped type. The external framing would be sheathed 
with clap-boards rebated 41% ins. to the weather. The choice of 
Canadian timber includes cedar, larch, Douglas fir, redwood, 
cypress, sap, pine, spruce, with hard pine for sills and heads. 
Not only is it possible to prepare all the scantlings at the 


le a 
icts, 
nits 
ites 
son 


source Of supply, but the actual framing could be prepared for 

: shipment, 

ee FIRE-PROOFING 

“he _ There now remain the questions of fire-proofing and 

sasic nae stops. The suggestion is that the external framing 

ae should be ned internally with inexpensive brickwork, 4% ins. 

- the thick, or bvht concrete blocks, 3 ins. thick. All windows would 

me be either casement er double hung sashes; the doors ledged 
and brac: The gutters would be of wood as well as the ?, 
(own pipes, The foundations would consist of a waterproof 
rag 1 ‘t having a dwarf concrete wall to receive - the 

tline imber sil... The chimney-stacks would be internal and built 

that ae Externally the weatherboarding would be 

hese Sote: ainted. 

sigs A It j known that timber buildings are regarded as 

Also bane n le to destruction by fire than those built of 

ining ‘ie or To meet this possible danger it is proposed - 

that pln ‘raming by the adoption of brick or concrete & 

with Dgging i ti y. Precautions would also be taken to insulate 


riatt Mm ll chim: oy. To-day it is common practice to employ 
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solid floors for the ground-floor rooms, adverting to wooden joists and 
boarding for the bedrooms. The scheme in view does not proscribe the 
use of fire-proof plastering in addition to the brick linings. No doubt 
other efficient methods of insulating the timber framework will be forth- 
coming. Judging from long experience in England of similar structures. 
which date from the seventeenth to the mid-nineteenth centuries, 
the risk of destruction by fire is no greater than that attending other 
small properties. 


Another criticism might be adduced against the framed houses. 
Why go to all the trouble of bricking the walls internally in order 
to secure a pleasant-looking elevation? Surely it would be just as 
economical to build entirely of brick? The answer to both queries 
is speed of manufacture and erection. For instance, the framing does 
not call for skilled labour for bolting in position, while the forming 
of the lining admits of the use of Fletton bricks laid roughly in lime 
mortar. The main object therefore is speed in building, and, to add to 
this, it is important that these houses should be warm to live in. 


TIME AND LABOUR FACTORS 


The advantages of this form of construction are manifold. Here 
are a few of the favourable points : 


Speed of production and delivery in bulk will reduce cost. 
Ingenious milling will admit of standardisation, on the great scale, 
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of minor features, namely doors, win- 
dows, staircases, etc. 


Reasonable proportion and satisfactory detail 
can be determined at the outset, as well 
as avoidance of monotony of type. 


Pending the arrival of the framing from 
Canada, the lay-out of groups of houses 
could proceed, including the formation 
of the chimney-stacks. 


Perhaps—and this is even more satisfactory 
—the erection of the framing in position, 
including bolting up, could be carried out 
by unskilled labour. 


It is well known that almost every building 
operation demands a proportion of skilled 
craftsmen, such as carpenters, bricklayers, 
plumbers and smiths to ensure decent finishing. 
The weatherboarded house would be no excep- 
tion. There are also other possible objections, 
none of which is serious, the principal one being 
maintenance of the external woodwork. Judg- 
ing from the success of the timber-framed houses 
built by the London County Council on the 
Watling Estate, these objections are slight when 
compared with the advantages of rapid con- 
struction. 


CONTROVERSIAL POINTS 


The controversial points are: Who will 
prepare the designs? What authority will 
organise the supply? Lastly, who will be 
responsible for the orderly arrangement of such 
settlements or groups? For the first, the Minis- 
try of Works is the competent authority. The 
second calls for a very close study of the fiscal 
aspect of the problem. Against the supply of 
timber commodities could be set the exchange 
of machinery or other forms of merchandise 
required by the Dominion in question. As for 
the third point, this is largely a matter for each 
local authority, assisted by professional advice 
and the co-operation of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning. 


By this selection of types of small houses 
in accordance with predetermined plans, a 
certain regional observance would result. The 
distribution of 100,000 timber buildings in 
country districts would go far to ease the present 
shortage of accommodation. It should be 
possible to journey from county to county 
without noticing any great change in the com- 
position of existing villages and small towns. 


Although it would be unwise to give 
exact details of cost without making some 
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(Centre) TYPE K. DOUBLE, FLAT-PITCHED ROOF. 
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reservations, it is still possible to arrive at 
some general idea. It is quite clear, to all 
but the most optimistic, that cottages for 
agricultural workers which cost £1,000 each 
are quite out of the question, especially for 
housing on a wide scale. 


But by using standardised timber units such 
as described, the cost of a cottage on one level, 
having two bedrooms, a living-room, scullery, 
bathroom, w.c., etc., should not exceed £450. 
Larger types on two floors with additional rooms 
would cost from £575 to £700. 


These figures are of course entirely depen- 
dent on the numbers of houses erected at the 
same time. For example, pre-fabrication of the 
framework, roofs, 
doors and windows, 
would tend to lower 
initial costs. Rapid 
erection and the 
employment of 
unskilled labour would 
further reduce outlay. 
All fixtures would be 
manufactured in bulk 
and supplied at con- 
trolled rates. 

Put briefly, 
same methods 
before the war pro- 
duced the _ popular 
motor car could be 
put into action for the 
production of these 
timber houses. This, 
of course, is entirely Cnbooation 
a matter of organisa- oy mg 
tion and of costing 4p" bonckwoak « 
worked out very 
meticulously. In any 
case it would be a 
matter of surprise if 
satisfactory estimates 
were not forthcoming. 

Finally, with the 
example of the tra- 
ditional type of 
weatherboarded struc- 


SKETCH DESIGN 


the 
which 


tures which abound 
in the majority of 
counties, as well as 


the precedents offered 
by the Colonial build- 
ings of America, there 
should ensue a regard 
for proportion which 
at present is practi- 
cally non-existent. 


DETAIL TREATMENT 





There are of course many alte: 
the above proposals which no d 
already been explored. There is the pleasant 
theory that local material should be employed 
and the equally unpleasant threat of “Utility” 
building. 

But there are few who would not 
acknowledge that attempting to improve the 
building vernacular is laudable ‘The coun- 
try will benefit by satisfyirg the needs of 
people in rural areas, and, in turn, agricul- 
ture would benefit the towns. And since the 
need for any improvement is the best motive 
for the contrivance of a remedy, it is not sur- 
prising to know that many people hold views 
similar to those put forward in this article. 
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s—“QHE first half of the eighteenth century 
was a great period for needlework 
applied to hangings and carpets; and 

to the 
t artistry and tenacity of the English 
man, who obstinately persisted in think- 
vork ‘‘a notable piece of good Housewifery 
hey were made at home, and she had 
-a-e in the performance.’’ It was during 
entury that the fine hangings were 

r the Green Velvet Bedroom at Stoke 

- the five successive wives of Thomas 
id the panels (now at Wallington Hall) 
vy Julia, wife of Sir Walter Calverley, 


there are many allusions 


1 about 1717. 


sum of needlework carpets worked in 
teenth century has been decimated by 
| chance, but surviving examples have 
‘tion of vivid and durable colouring and 
There was sometimes a division of 
Delany, an 
-edlewoman, speaks in 1750 of working a 
( a friend’s carpet. It is difficult to realise 

; fine work was often carried out in the 
“My 
ght work,’”’ Mrs. Delany tells us in 1754, 
fi shing a carpet in double cross stitch.’ 
r ithe century a visitor staying at Holkham 
Lady Leicester at work at a ‘“‘tent-stitch 
‘ry night by one candle (which she sets 
It is a carpet she 


1 n this needlework. Mrs. 


by the light of a single candle. 


i and no spectacles. 
shades, in tent stitch.’’ 


ni ey belonged. 
evidently carefully handled, and perhaps 
1in the best parlour which was never 
ed but on some particular occasion. 

Needlework carpets are small, the larger 


averaging about fourteen or fifteen feet in length 
by ten or twelve. Some are worked in cross- 
stitch, but the finest are carried out in tent- 
stitch. In one type there is an attractive com- 
bination of formality in the setting out and 


ralism in the rendering of the flowers and 


foliage; these carpets are gardens, but they are 


form 
med 










al gardens. A customary arrangement is a 
illion of flowers in the centre, a border or 


borders, divided by diaper or trellis patterns, 
all worked in polychrome wools, in colours 
skilfully combined. A writer on London trades 
in the middle of the eighteenth century claims 
the superiority of Continental needlework to 
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SOME NEEDLEWORK CARPETS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY - By MARGARET JOURDAIN 





lework carpets, according to Lady Doro- 
ill, were much valued by the families to 
The fine surviving examples 


English work, the English “falling far short of 
the bold fancy in French and Italian embroi- 
dery,’’ but at the present day the delicate 
realism and finish of English needlework is 
rated at its proper value. 

The carpet (Fig. 1) is a fine example of the 
gay and skilful colour-blending, of blue, yellow, 
red, green and white on a mulberry ground. 
The shaped central medallion is worked with 
a bunch of flowers tied by a knot of ribbon; the 
broad floral border is interrupted at the corners 
by shaped reserves. Comparable carpets which 
have been exhibited in recent years are a 
specimen in Mrs. Robert Tritton’s collection, 
and one at Hatfield. In Mrs. Tritton’s carpet 
the field centres on a shaped medallion worked 
with flowers and the surround is worked with 











































































































“: R HANGING IN ORIENTAL STYLE WORKED IN GROS AND 
BY 9 FT. 


NT FROM HILLES, 12 FT. 10 INS., 






Ss eA ee ee a 


5 INS. 








1.—FLORAL CARPET IN GROS POINT FROM HILLES, 14 FT. BY 11 FT. 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


scattered sprays and bouquets of flowers and 
foliage. Of the two borders, the inner consists 
of a scrolling pattern of large flowers, such as 
tulips, carnations and daffodils, while the outer 
border is of geometrical design. In the fine 
carpet from Hatfield, the “‘impression is of a 
sunny garden of gorgeous colour.’’ In the 
middle of each long side is a basket of flowers, 
with trails extending towards each corner, and 
blending with trailing flowers from bouquets in 
the centre of the two short sides. The back- 
ground is a greenish blue; and the design is 
varied, without either crowding or repetition. 
A carpet formerly at Glemham Hall has a field 
worked with a yellow trellis on a blue ground, 
centring on a bouquet of flowers relieved against 
a light brown ground. The wide border is 
worked with a design of leaves and has an 
exterior border with a cable pattern in red. 

These carpets all date from the early years 
of the eighteenth century, but bear neither date, 
nor initials nor name of the worker. Later in the 
century, there occur instances of signed and dated 
carpets. One (worked by “Mary Holte, Spinster, 
1744’’) is recorded in the History of the Holtes of 
Aston (1854) and is there described as an “exqui- 
site specimen of female skill.’’ Besides. its ‘rich 
and varied groups and wreaths of large flowers, in 
every variety of bright colour and tasteful contrast,” 
there was a central medallion containing the Holte 
arms, crest and motto. 

In a second and rarer type of design the 
influence of Oriental ornament and setting out is 
paramount. This Chinese taste was introduced dur- 
ing the reign of William and Mary, when hangings 
and coverlets were worked with travesties of 
Oriental motifs. The broken and zig-zag lines, and 
long-necked birds, owed their origin to imported 
Chinese textiles and lacquer, but in the human 
figures introduced there is no attempt to follow 
Chinese costume. Somewhat similar motifs are 
introduced in the panels of tapestry woven by John 
Vanderbank at Soho at the same period. 

The hanging or carpet from Hilles (Fig. 2) is 
worked in gvos and petit point with figures carrying 
offerings of fruit and flowers towards a central 
figure, seated (in Western dress) under a tasselled 
canopy, between two attendants. Totherightare 
figures of a musician and a juggler. The Oriental 
note is stressed by the introduction of camels, but 
most of the fauna are unknown to the naturalist. 
The border introduces elephants and odd animals 
among flowers and vandyked forms. 







HE Mendips are a weird, almost sinister, region to 

come upon in the pastoral expanse of Somerset. The 

silhouette of the hills forms a blue distance to some 

of the loveliest country in England, with the spires 
of Glastonbury and Wells and Cheddar among the meadows 
pricking against their sombre slopes. From afar they give scale 
to the marshes of Sedgemoor and Athelney, and at close 
quarters open to the fantastic underworld of Wookey Hole and 
that grim primeval canyon, Cheddar Gorge. 

They are immensely old—the Scottish and Welsh mountains 
are young in comparison to these stumps, all the upper strata of 
which have been worn away, leaving the limestone plateau with 
its surface veins of lead and other metals. It is a sparsely 
inhabited and almost featureless region, this former Roya] Forest 
of Mendip. I had read of its ancient lead mines, one of those 
sources of mineral wealth to secure which was the real reason for 
the Roman occupation of Britain. A lead pig has been found 
stamped with a date corresponding to a.p. 49, showing that, 
within six years of the Claudian invasion, Mendip lead was being 
smelted and exported. Long afterwards the Mendip miners 
fougat and died valiantly for King Monmouth in the rhines of 
Sedgemoor, and it was among them that Hannah More and her 
sister came to live and labour at the end of the eig.iteenth 
century. Then there is that line of Chesterton’s that rings in 
the memory astray from its context, ‘‘as deep as a Mendip mine.”’ 
Where are they, these famous and most ancient of mines, and 
how deep were they? 

I set out to explore Mendip impelled by what I took to be 
a unigue clue to this mysiery, in the shape of a great, dark old 
map, hanging high on a wall in Mells Manor House. It showed 
a rougaly oval area surrounded by churches, containing a number 
of blobs and intersected by lines, presumably roads, and inscribed : 

MINEDEEP FOREST WITH ITS CIRCUMADJACENT VILLAGES 
AND LAWS 






Four little pictures in the corners appeared to illustrate the 
process of mining, and a long rigmarole on either side of the 
map promised a fund of information. 


Be it right well known [I read on the left side] That this is enrolled 
in the Kings Highness Exchequer by the time of King Edward the 
fourth of a great debate that wasin the County of Somesett Between 
the Lord Bonvills Tenants of Chuton and the Prior of Green Oare. 
The said Prior complained unto King Edward of great Injuries and 
wrongs that he had upon Meyndeep being the King’s forest the said 
King Edward commanded my Lord Chocke being Cheife Justice of 
England to goe down into the Country of Meyndeepe and sett a 
Concord and peace . The said Lord Chocke sate upon a place of 
my Lord of Bathe’s called the fordge Whereas he commanded all the 


2.—MENDIP MINERS. 


William and John Hare of Rowberrow, and James Gully. 
Detail from the 17th-century map at Mells Manor 
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‘DEEP AS A MENDIP MINE” 
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1.—CHEDDAR GORGE. _ Best-known feature of the Mendips to-day, is 


not in the metalliferous part of the range 






Commoners to appeare there, and in especial the four Lords Royall of Meyndeepe’ THAT Is 
TO say my Lord the Bishop of Bath and Wells my Lord of Glastenbury my Lord 
Bonville Lord of Chuton and my Lord of Richmond with all the-appearance to thé 
number of ten thousand people 







After this grandiose preamble it turned out, however, that all the pother 
was only about common rights for the pasturage of cattle. 

But the map itself, the pictures, and the opposite rigmarole were more 
informative, particularly when I elicited that the map was painted upside 
down, with the north at the bottom. There are the towns and villages that 
surround Mendip, represented by their churches, the hamlets by a single house, 
with Wells Cathedral at the top, Shepton Mallet third to the left, Cheddar 
third to the right, Winscombe and Churchill in the bight formed by the two 
horns. The blobs represent the four ‘‘minedries’’ of Priddy, Chewton, Harptree 
and the “‘West Minedry”’; and the inscription, though bafflingly headed 


IRROT: IN 















SCCOR DNAE REGINAE 


(i.e. ‘‘ Enrolled in the Exchequer of our Lady the Queen’’) gives the ancient 
customary laws of the Mendip mines. In this possession of their own code 0! 
laws, with special courts to enforce them, the Mendip lead miners stood ona 
peculiar footing, shared with those of the Peak, the Stanneries in Devon and 
Cornwall, and the iron-miners of the Forest of Dean. And very curious the 
laws are, with a fine manliness running through the barely intelligible technicali- 
ties. There is not space to give them in full, nor is it necessary. But the 
First begins sonorously: ‘‘That if any man whatsoever he be that doth intend 























to venter his life to be a Workman in the Meyndery occupation,” he ‘nust first 
of all obtain licence of the lord of the soil. Once licensed, he was fre. to work 
anywhere in the forest bounds. The third law, the most curious ofa!’ describes 
the ancient method of staking a claim—by ‘throwing the hack.” e miner 
is to stand in his “‘groove”’ or pit, ‘‘to the girdle or wast,’”’ and thro. the hack 
each way along the vein of ore visible on the surface. “And then nc ».an (else) 
may work within the Compasse of his Hack’s throw.’’ A special “. W hack 

weighing 3 lb. 14 oz. was kept for this purpose by the Lead Reeve of « + Minery; 
and on one occasion a considerable commotion was caused by its be g stole? 
The miner could carry his ore for smelting to whichever he preferred - the four 
mineries, these paying the regulation tenth of it to the Lord Roya Further 
laws governed security of tenure, theft (punishable by confiscation * banish- 
ment from the forest, and, for a second offence, at common law) anc “her mus 







demeanours. The tenth law, covering accidents, is worth quoting ull : 







That if any man by the meanes of this doubtfull and dangerouse occup .-7 doe by 
misfortune take his death as by falling the Earth upon Him by drowning stifleing 
with fire or otherwise as in times past many have been. The workmen of thi: o2cupatio? 

















to fetch the Body out of the 
sy poe bring him to Christian Burial 
at their own proper Costs and charges 
although he be threescore fathom under 
the Earth as heretofore hath been seen. 


The best description of a Mendip 
lead mine in working order occurs in 
ter from John Locke, the philos- 
opher, written in Plague Year to 
Robert Boyle, who had apparently 
issioned him to make some 
iments with the newly invented 
Locke was to take a 


a le 


Co 


e 


bi eter. : ‘ 
be eter down a mine and register 
its itions 





in the deepest gruffs (for so they 
cal r pits) I could fiud: tne deepest 
I sar of was about 30 fathoms, 
bi scent so far from easy, safe, or 
pe ular that I was discouraged 
ft turiug on it. They do not, as 

ink their pits strait down, but 
ranies of the rocks give them the 
ea issa ge; neither are they let down 
by pe, but taking the rope under 
thei rms, by setting their hands and 
inst the sides, clamber up and 


in 


is 


legs 
dov 


Mo: ver, ‘‘the sight of the engine 
1.e : barometer) and my desire of 
goit own into some of the gruffs, 
| gayi them terrible apprehensions ; 
and could not persuade them but 
that had some design.”’ 
re, then, is a definite statement 
that ie deepest Mendip mine, at the 
peri of the industry’s greatest pro- 
speri », was 30 fathoms, 7.e. 180 ft.; 
and > of 360 ft. is alleged by the 
Laws to have been known. 
» little pictures on the Mells 
ma] epict the whole operation at about 
the sime date as Locke’s visit—1665. The 
first (.op left) seems to represent the fire by 
means of which rock was disintegrated, in days 
before the use of gunpowder for blasting, 
previous to working a “‘gruff’’; or it may be the 
scene at the Minery where ore is being smelted 





inope hearths. A large crowd is shown drawn 
‘ up on cither side of the fire. Top right (Fig. 2) 
| shows three miners at work down a shaft, 

wearing round black hats, the smaller men 
(perhaps ’prentices or boys) armed with a long 
and short hammer. What are presumably their 
names are inscribed near them: Wm. Hare, 
Rowborow; John Hare; James Gully. Bottom 
iS left is not very clear but seems to show a man 
d picking over a large heap. Bottom right 
1 assembles all the miner’s tools round his 
“pitch,” z.e. the mouth of his shaft, over which 
stands a primitive winch with a drum for 
hauling up a bucket on a rope. This apparatus 
was the miner’s most important possession, for 


betel 
































> 2 REMAINS OF PRIDDY 
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it marked his occupation of a working for a 
year and a day as from Trinity Sunday, when 
all “‘pitches’’ had to be renewed according to a 
customary specification. 

After the Romans, the Mendip lead mines 


are next referred to at the end of the 
twelfth century, when Richard I, to raise 
money for his Crusade, appears to have 


licensed the Bishop of Bath and Wells to mine 
lead in the Royal Forest. In spite of the pre- 
amble to the laws, the Abbots of Glastonbury 
never appear to have had mining rights. ‘‘ The 
Prior of Green Oar”’ referred to is thought to 
be the Prior of Charterhouse-on-Mendip, to 
whom the hamlet of Green Oar belonged, and 
who was a large landowner in the Forest. 
Though spasmodic undertakings, chiefly for 
re-smelting old refuse, continued till 1906, the 
original mining industry came to an end about 
1770, primarily owing to the exhaustion of the 
upper levels and the difficulty of reaching the 
lower ones because of the danger of flooding. 
Mendip lead was com- 
paratively poor in 
quality and would not 
have repaid heavy 
overhead charges. 

To these centuries 
of mining is due those 
stretches of “‘gruffy”’ 
or ‘“‘grubby”’ ground, 
rough, broken — sur- 
faces, which the 
traveller about Mendip 
is continually meeting. 
They are not attrac- 
tive in any way, these 
heaps of stony refuse 
and weed-grown hol- 
lows and hillocks. The 
most extensive tract is 
in the middle of the 
range on both sides of 
the road from Wells 
to Harptree, between 
the Hunters’ Lodge 
and the Miners’ Arms; 
another big region of 
broken ground lies 
east of Charterhouse; 
and much of the 
parishes of Shipham 
and Rowberrow is in 
a similar condition. 
Some of it has been 
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3.—MENDIP MINING MAP AT MELLS MANOR. The Royal Forest is shown girdled by churches ; 
the light “* blobs ” are the four ‘* Minedries ” of Harptree, Chewton, Priddy, and the West 


levelled, and probably all the shafts have been 
filled in. Many underground caverns used to 
be found by the miners, and one so discovered 
above West Harptree was accessible by a shaft 
at the beginning of this century. The sites of 
the old Mineries are in some cases, as at Priddy 
(Fig. 4), marked by the ruins of buildings erected 
in the nineteenth century in connection with 
extracting metal from the crudely smelted slag 
left by the old miners. 


As to the map at Mells that set me delving 
into Mendip mines, I have found that several 
other versions exist. These are listed in The 
Mines of Mendip, the definitive work on the 
subject by J. W. Gough (1930), from which most 
of the historical material in this note is derived. 
The six or seven variants range in size from the 
Mells map, the largest, 6 ft. by 4 ft. 91% ins., and 
5 ft. by 2 ft. 4 ins. on canvas in Taunton 
Museum, to a parchment in Wells Museum, and 
the Waldegrave Estate’s map at Chewton. 
Probably all originally pertained to manors 
claiming rights of common on Mendip, the one 
now at Wells being that of the lords of the 
manor of Ashwick. They ceased to have legal 
significance after the commons were enclosed 
1770-1800. The oldest, that at Wells, is pro- 
bably of Elizabethan date, the remainder seven- 
teenth century, and that at Mells late in that 
century. The curious preamble and laws, 
though purporting to be of Edward IV’s reign, 
notably refer to a Queen, probably Mary, since 
the earliest version is a MS. in the Public Record 
Office presumed to be of that date. The pre- 
amble had evidently become richly garbled 
before it was set down, since the Lord Bonville 
referred to had actually been beheaded after 
the first Battle of St. Albans, and his estates 
confiscated, before Edward came to the throne. 
“‘Lord Chocke”’ is unknown to the Peerage or 
the Bench, though a Richard Chock of Stanton 
Drew, who was a justice of the Bench and died 
in 1486, is presumably referred to. Even the 
Mells map has no connection with the Horner 
family, though they did acquire Glastonbury 
land and might so have had interests on Mendip; 
it was bought about 1845, and may be the one 
mentioned by Rutter the historian as at Mendip 
Lodge. But it is in some ways the most interest- 
ing of all, especially for the vignettes of Mendip 
scenes in Stuart times, and has at any rate 
been the occasion of my unearthing a great deal 
of interestingly useless information. 
CuRIus CROWE. 
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WILTSHIRE CLOTHIERS’ 


NE of the most fascinating 
aspects of history as repre- 
sented by country houses 
is the search for the reason 

why they came to be built where 
and when they were. In most, if 
not all, cases there was a more 
practical motive than merely 
because somebody liked the spot. 
Until the eighteenth century, in- 
deed, that factor, which is nowadays 
the principal one, was quite subor- 
dinate, especially as regards the 
homes of the less important among 
the house-building section of 
society, who had a narrower field of 
choice and a more immediate aim 
than the great nobleman or states- 
man. In every instance, too, the 
wealth must have been acquired or 
created with which to build a house 
of the structural and architectural 
substance to have been preserved 
to present notice. It is probably 
true to say that the yield from 
territorial rents alone was never 
sufficient for the lord of a manor or 
landowner to build really sub- 
stantially. Unless he married or 
made money he must be content 
with something not much better 
than a yeoman’s house, of the kind 
which :has long since fallen into 
decay or become a much altered 
farm-house or group of cottages. 
Wherever the data exist, it is found 
that the builder of a substantial 
house had access to, if he did not himself 
acquire, wealth surplus to the yield of the 
land directly connected with the house. 

But a great deal more research is needed 
before we can be at all definite about the 
financial foundations on which were built so 
many of the old houses that evoke our 
interest and admiration to-day. Some valu- 
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HOUSES 


MALMESBURY ABBEY 


able light on the question is thrown incident- 
ally by Mr. G. D. Ramsay in a recent study 
of The Wiltshire Wool Industry in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford. University 
Press). It forms an interesting sequel to the 
late Eileen Power’s Ford Lectures on The 
Wool Trade in Medieval England, which I 
reviewed and to some extent illustrated here 


THE SO-CALLED FLEMISH BUILDINGS 


Typical master weavers’ and clothiers’ houses of the early Tudor epoch 


William Stumpe, the greatest Wiltshire clothier of Tudor times, used the abbey buildings as his factory 


eighteen months ago. Mr. Ramsay continues 
the story in a single county, but the one that, 
with East Anglia, was most closely identified 
with the production, preparation, and weav- 
ing of wool at that period. The story is 
absorbing, culled by painstaking research 
from local and State archives, and one, let it 
be said, that shows a welcome re-orientation 
of scholarship towards the neglected 
fields of England’s own history, 
and away from the eroded uplands 
of Continental politics. 


Not that Continental and 
political influences can be separated 
from an understanding even of why 
such towns as Bradford-on-Avon 
and Frome, Malmesbury and 
Devizes and Tetbury, are so rich 
in fine old buildings, or such 
gracious old houses as Iford, West- 
wood, Stockton, and Corsham 
stand as they do. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Ramsay’s story shows 
how sensitively these centres and 
these clothiers’ houses were linked 
with the fashions fancied far afield 
in Antwerp, Hamburg, Frankfort, 
Lisbon, and Leghorn, and how 
the political situation created by 
the Spanish invasion of tl Nether- 
lands, or the Thirty Y.ars’ War 
in Europe, reacted on  Viltshire 
weavers. 


_ The reign of Herry VIIl 
coincided with the golc » age o 
the English broad-clot!. dustry. 
In Wiltshire the indu: «ial area 
was the north-west cornel!, 
bounded by Malmesbury, 3radford, 
Westbury, and Devize with a 
long narrow tail runr 1g down 
the Wylye valley to Sal bury, the 
cloth city of the fourteen 1 century. 
It was not, of course, confin 
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to Wiltshire, but extended over the Cotswolds 
and into Somerset, while Exeter, Newbury, 
and East Anglia were flourishing 
But Wiltshire was par excellence the 
source of the white undyed broadcloth which 
formed the staple English export in Tudor 
times, and the county’s experiences are 
typical of the industry as a whole. 

"The central figure in 16th- and 17th- 
century wool was the rich individual clothier. 
In the { steenth and fifteenth centuries it 
had beer he Merchants of the Staple—-an 


Surrey, 
centres. 


¥ 


-_ 
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institution which finally came to an end 
with the fall of Calais—and the woolmen with 
whom they dealt, such as Greville of Camden, 
and Midwinter, Forey, and Bushe of North- 
leach. Since then England had changed from 
a primarily wool-growing country to a manu- 
facturing country which even imported wool 
from abroad. The clothier stamped his cloth 
with his own maker’s mark, known in the 
cases of some, like Nicolas Passion of West- 
bury, in Hamburg itself, where the Hansard 
Englandsfahrer trafficked with the German 
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wholesale importers. By 1500 many clothiers 
had assumed coats of arms. Wallis and 
Yerbury of Trowbridge, and Chivers of Calne 
among them, though the local gentry appear 
to have resented the inclusion of these up- 
starts, and some clothiers were formally 
“disgraded”’ from their heraldic pretensions 
on a subsequent visitation of the Heralds. 

By far the most remarkable clothier in 
the Tudor period was William Stumpe of 
Malmesbury. His father seems to have been 
a respectable but small weaver, whereas 
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SOUTH WRAXALL. THE DRAWING-ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE DATED 1598 
‘ts the marked Flemish ornateness due to the Long family’s commercial relations, as clothiers, with Antwerp ? 
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William’s eldest son was knighted and hi 
great-granddaughters married the Earls if 
Suffolk, Lincoln, and Rutland. Stumpe may 
his fortune partly by investing his profits in 
“an immense aggregation of property” in 
the Cotswold and vale area after the 
dissolution of the monasteries; and partly 
by exploiting mass-production by ihe ingeni- 


ous method of installing looms in the dis. 
solved monastic buildings. The great abbey 


ted a high 


of Malmesbury must have contrib; 
proportion of the relatively enormo.s annya| 
output of 3,000 cloths recorded |-om thet 
town. He made an abortive agr -ment to 
turn the empty buildings of Os.» Abbey 
Oxford, to the same purpose. Si: pe con. 
verted part of Malmesbury Abl » into , 
residence for himself, where it i recorded 
that he kept a French priest who \ 1s a good 
gardener, and should be grateful y remem. 
bered to-day for his safeguarding « the naye 
of the great church which he gave t the town 
for parochial use. 


Other great clothiers were  .lexander 


WESTWOOD. NEAR BRADFORD. Thomas Horton, clothier, of Bradford, Iford Langford of Trowbridge, referred > only by 


; . his christian name b 4 4 
and Westwood, built the manor house and church tower : ry. Lelanc Thomas 
Yerbury of Trowbridge and Bra ford, and 


Thomas Horton of Bradford, Iford .nd West- 
wood. The latter was also a gre ¢ builder, 
Leland describes him building ‘< yvers fair 
houses” in Trowbridge; he built a chool and 
church-house in that town; aid manor 
houses which survive at Iford and Vestwood, 
in the church of the latter of which he was 
buried in a chantry of his own building. 
Other big clothier families were the Botts 
and Flowers of Devizes, the Barkesdales and 
Blagdens of Keevil, the Chiverses and 
Formans of Calne, and the Longs of Steeple 
Ashton, Whaddon, and South Wraxall. The 
huge ornate stone chimneypieces that Sir 
Walter Long inserted into the mediaeval 
manor house of South Wraxall open the 
question to what extent the taste of these 
clothiers was influenced by the foreign centres 
with which they dealt. Antwerp was both 
the commercial and artistic centre of north- 
western Europe in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times, whence issued not only innumerable 
pattern books of the applied arts, but Rubens 
himself and numerous lesser painters and 
sculptors. After the Spanish invasion the 
diversion of the wool trade brought Hamburg 
STOCKTON HOUSE and Frankfort also into direct contact with 
As re-built in the late sixteenth century by John Toppe London; but those cities tended to reflect 
the artistic taste of Antwerp, which thus 
permeated England. 


But the South Wraxall sculjture 1s 
exceptional. The general run of clothiers, i! 
they built extensively at all, sem to have 
been pronouncedly traditional in their taste. 
Thomas Horton’s house at Iford was trans- 
formed in 1700 by a later Bradford merchant, 
one William Chandler, a salter by trade. The 
late Ralph Peto only discovered a portion 0! 
Horton’s work by chance. Like Westwood, 
also altered, but in Jacobean times, Horton s 
work is typical early Tudor. In the Salisbury 
region Stockton and Lake, both built by men 
connected with wool, though unfortunately 
Mr. Ramsay does not mention {iem, Col 
form closely to a local Elizab« han typ 
making use of contrasted flint «nd stone 
work and no doubt built by the s’ ne mason 
John Toppe of Stockton is recor 4 to have 
been ‘one of the woollen princes vho made 
great fortunes out of sheep farms Salisbur) 
Plain” and no doubt had dealin » with the 
Potticarys, noted clothiers in Stoc ‘on. Lake 
House was built by George Duke who came 
significantly from South Devc (another 
cloth centre) and bought it ‘om — 
brothers named Salter, merchan’ tailors © 
London. Records say that “there 3no meat 
LAKE HOUSE. The architectural resemblance to Stockton is close. George of knowing where Duke got th meats to 

Duke, its builder, was probably also connected with the wool industry build the new house”; we my make 4 
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5 shrewd guess that it was from wool. Corsham is 
if closely associated with the trade. The nucleus 
le of the present Court was built in 1580 by Thomas 
n Smythe, “haberdasher of London and Collector 
n of Customs of the Port of London, whose father 
le fohn had been a “yeoman, haberdasher, and 


y ‘othier” of Corsham. In the High Street are 
i- many 16th-century houses undoubtedly inhabited 
S- by clothiers, one row in particular being 

- . the Flemish Buildings. At Bradford 





y known ; o D 
th <imilari: there is persistent tradition connecting 
al Flemine. vith the weaving industry. It is well 
at known, . course, that from time to time Flemish 
to weavers ere encouraged to settle in the wool- 
y, produ English counties, notably by Edward 
n- III, an 1th at the time of the Spanish invasion 
a of the ierlands and of the revocation of the 
ed Edict intes by Louis XIV, England received 
od refuge’ ‘ut at Corsham research has not brought 
0 BF to ligh ‘ Flemish families, nor does Mr. Ramsay 
ve @ allude any perceptible influx in Wiltshire 
- during sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
h s, however, much to say of the con- 
ler dition ‘hich the more lowly operatives lived, 
by descrii hem as “an unorganised mass of sweated 
as labour ym which, as the capitalist clothiers sa ‘ ” 
nd [® establi their command of the industry, it was CORSHAM COURT. The Elizabethan facade built by Thomas Smythe, a 
st- not po , as it once had been, for a mere spinner local clothier’s son who made his fortune 
eT, orwea 0 better himself. A Stumpe or a Thomas 
air Smyth . Tudor times might be the son of a 
nd / yeoma aver, but the wealthy clothiers of 
10r the se enth century had often no ancestral 
od, connec with the trade. The Methuens (or 
vas Methwi of Bradford, of whom John was 
ng. describe. by Aubrey in Charles II’s time “as 


tts the greaicst clothier of his time,’”’ came of Scottish 
nd @@ gentry stock. His son became the diplomat who 


nd §§ negotiate’ the famous treaty with Portugal, and 
ple @ it was the latter’s young cousin who bought 
the # Corsham Court. Another well-known family with 


Sir § clothier origins was founded by Robert Child, 
val  clothier of Heddington, whose younger son became 
the @ Sir Francis the wealthy banker and ancestor of the 
ese #@ Earlsof Jersey. A house near Corsham that still gives 


res HB a good idea of a typical 17th-century clothier’s 
oth # home is Benacre Manor, owned successively by the 
‘th- §§ Brounkers (ancestors of Pepys’s friend), the Selfes 
ean #@ of Melksham, and the Daniells, originally of Castle 
ible # Combe, all of whom figure in the records of the 
ens @ 17th-century Wiltshire woollen industry. 

and A point which Mr. Ramsay brings out, and 


the which should be borne in mind when linking houses 
yurg such as these with individual clothiers, is that the 
vith @ purchase or building of a handsome country house 
lect @ by a clothier is often to be connected, not with 
hus @ the peaks of the industry’s prosperity but with its 

troughs. At such times the shrewd clothier sold 





> is out of business and invested his fortune in land. BENACRE MANOR, NEAR CORSHAM. The porch was added by the 
s, if This tends to be borne out by the dates when Selfes, clothiers, of Melksham, in the seventeenth century 
ave jm most of these houses were acquired by clothiers. 


iste. J Alter 1563 the Wiltshire industry entered a period 
ans- @ ©! decline till about 1600. Then followed a decade 


ant, mo! sudden boom, ending in a generation of acute 
The MM “epression, the intricate causes and fluctuations of 
n of @ Which Mr. Ramsay examines but which are still not 
ood,  ‘wlly explained. The Wiltshire industry was ulti- 


on’s @ Mately rescued by the abandonment of the exclusive 
bury ™ “anufacture of the undyed and undressed cloth, 
men ™ “versal since the Middle Ages, for the production 


itely 0! More highly finished cloths, in some of which 
con- §@ “ported and notably Spanish wools were used, for 
type which Frome had become famous when Defoe made 
tone #™ Ss tour early in the eighteenth century. But that, 
ison. fag Poth chro logically and topographically, is outside 


have Mm the scope of Mr, Ramsay’s thesis. He has, however, 
nade ™ Performed . service to the better understanding of 


bury HO" of En, cnd’s fairest counties—a service that 
1 the # Would be «°: more valuable had his book been pro- 
Lake #@ “ded with index with which to follow the innumer- 
came able Ctoss- -rences to the families and personalities 
other JM that it bc» for the first time into perspective. 
three 

of (Ri ORD MANOR, BRADF 

eans MM Anoth % bh. F — 

4 to MM ada er mas Horton’s houses, with the front 
: ed j - by William Chandler, salter, of 


Bradford 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF LOWLAND PASTURES 


By G. H. BATES, 
Agricultural Organiser and Principal of the Staffordshire Farm Institute 


[Sir George Stapledon and Mr. W. S. 
Mansfield have written respectively on the 
Problem of the Hill Farm and Future Livestock 
Policy in relation to the second Four-year Plan 
for Agricultural, decreed by Mr. Hudson. In 
stock farming, Dr. G. H. Bates emphasises that 
the only key to maintaining, let alone increasing, 
production is the ley. Succeeding articles will 
be by Lord Radnor on Mechanisation and a 
summing-up of the series by Sir John Russell. 
—Ep.] 


T is quite obvious that if we are to maintain 
and even to increase our present arable 
acreage and at the same time to build up 
a larger livestock population, it can be 

done only by effecting a great improvement in 


TURF RECLAIMED FROM WOODLAND, 
IN THE 


CONDITION 


the productive capacity of our grass land. The 
only alternative would be arable-stock farming, 
which involves what is known as the “‘soiling”’ 
system. Despite the fact that land under crops 
will produce two and a half times as much food 
for livestock as will permanent pasture, the 
system has never really passed the experimental 
stage, because of the extra labour involved. 
It is, furthermore, not suitable for wet and 
heavy land, even with modern equipment for 
farm haulage. 

The old methods of pasture improvement 
by mechanical treatment, liming and the sowing 
of renovation mixtures have had their day. 
They were productive of results, though not to 
be compared with those of direct re-seeding, 
and only after a period of years. 


THE LEY-FARMING REVOLUTION 


A short-term policy, or four-year plan, calls 
for something more revolutionary, and the 
solution has arrived in the shape of ley farming. 
In the last few years one has become accustomed 
to think of pasture improvement only in terms 
of direct re-seeding, so great has been our change 
of outlook. Amateur historians are at great 
pains to point out that there is nothing new in 
the system, but they are quite wrong, for direct 


re-seeding and the use of modern seed mixtures 
were unknown to the old school of pasture 
improvers. 

So much has been written about ley farm- 
ing, both in technical and popular literature, 
that there is no need to discuss its broader 
aspects and all that they mean to our agriculture, 
It has captured the imagination of the agri- 
cultural community in much the same way that 
turnip-growing did more than 200 years ago. 
Critics of direct re-seeding are not to be found 
among those who have tried it. One must 
remember, however, that, according to a recent 
statement, only four in every hundred farmers 
possess new leys, and these are, as usual, the 
most progressive of men. There is a solution 
to our stock-feeding problem in ley farming, 
but it is no simple one, for it calls for a high 
degree of skill. 


SEEN IN ITS 
BACKGROUND 


UNREGENERATE 


While making no criticism of the policy 
of the last few years, there is no doubt that a 
much higher proportion of our permanent 
pasture could, by now, have been converted to 
new ley. This has been prevented by the 
generally applied rule that if grass land was fit 
to plough, it was fit to carry a cereal crop. So 
great has been the demand for corn and potatoes 
that there has been difficulty in obtaining per- 
mission to seed down arable land for longer 
than one year. If our livestock policy is to 
progress at the rate desired, there will have to 
be a change over from permanent pasture to 
new ley of such a magnitude that, at the end 
of four years, the proportion of farmers in 
possession of such grass land will make the 
present 4 per cent. appear insignificant. The 
task is a formidable one and beset with diffi- 
culties, but it is, after all, not so great as that 
which we have performed in our arable enter- 
prises since the war began. 


EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD 


Though our beginnings have been small, 
they have been rich in experience, and a review 
of the knowledge we have gained is essential to 
our future success. The early pioneers of the 
present re-seeding campaign were severely 


criticised for their total disregard , 
mic aspect. Their attitude has, he: 
more than justified, and, when this 
become converted to ley farming, ; 
hillsides will provide a monumen 
such as no other industry can sh: 
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The modern pasture mixture 
comparison with those used in tl 
based on the fact that perennial rm 
the basis of our best natural pasti 
this species in itself leaves little t 
The value on light dry land of he 
of improved types of cocksfoot has en demon. 
strated, and early prejudices | -e largely 
vanished. Timothy is also coming 0 the fore 
on heavy clays in exposed positic 3, where jt 
is extremely persistent. On the oth: hand. wild 
white clover has lost favour, for i) contributes 
little to the yield from a short-terr ley, except 
where sheep are an important br ach of the 
farming. It has been learnt that t! © extra cost 
of special strains of grasses and a_ -cavier seed 
rate than was formerly used is we repaid, 
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‘ass forms 
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FERTILISERS 


Some interesting and unexpectt J facts have 
come to light regarding manuri:g and soil 
fertility in the establishment of new leys, It js 
not surprising that excellent results should 
follow the ploughing in of an old turf which has 
been well slagged and grazed by cake-fed stock: 
but the same results have been obtained on 
worn-out arable land and where the former turf 
was only a thin skin of fescues and lichens, In 
these cases, only the minimum amount of 
fertiliser was used and, although this may have 
been more readily available than if it had been 
applied to an old turf, the excellence of the new 
sward led one to believe that there was some 
explanation other than that of fertility. It 
would seem as if the new grasses possessed the 
vigour of youth as compared with those in a 
permanent pasture which have propagated 
vegetatively for an indefinite time. 


The bulk of the land to be re-seeded stands 
in need of lime, and there will be little prospect 
of successful establishment if supplies are not 
available. On the other hand, it has been found 
that if the lime is applied to the seed-bed in 
the form of ground limestone, a dressing mucli 
below that indicated by the lime requirement 
figure will suffice for the first year. Phosphates 
need only be given as a light dressing so far as 
establishment is concerned, for the small 
amount allowed is sufficient to start the seed- 
lings off in life. One rarely finds that potash 
has much influence upon grasses, but there is 
evidence that salt is of great value on light dry 
land. 


It must not be inferred that liberal use of 
fertilisers is not an advantage and essential 
over a period, but merely that the present 
shortage should not be any handicap in making 
astart. It often happens that, although nitrogen 
may be liberated from the old ploughed-in sod 
after it has rotted, it may be some months 
before this takes place; so a light dressing s 
necessary at seeding time to avo‘ nitrogen 
starvation. 


CAUSES OF FAILU! 


There is one point outstandins 
experiences: that is the importa 
proper preparation of a seed-bed. 
be no rough-and-ready breaking ©: 
and throwing down a seed mixture 
is as important for grass and clov: 
is for sugar-beet or malting barley. 
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While economies may be 
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at a busy time and there is great scope for con- 
tractors who will undertake the whole of the 
operations from ploughing to the application of 
fertilisers, and lime and the actual sowing. On 
the drier side of the country, there is a great 
need for seed drills to ensure proper burying. 

Failure to (lo this is responsible for by far the 

oreatest number of unsuccessful attempts. 

: Drain ve presents some peculiar pheno- 
lly on wet peaty land. If this is 
to re-seeding, it becomes very dry 

face soil blows away easily or is 

» up by cattle. This leads to large 
upon which it is impossible to 
able young turf. It appears to be 

seed before the land is drained 
‘re is moisture present to ensure 
vere is a good deal of land near 
ere drainage is impossible, yet it 
nd that the land becomes drier 

after r¢ ng because an open turf has been 
formed ce of the former mat. 


It n possible to effect a great improve- 
k-carrying capacity for at least a 
fore waterlogging causes the sward 
- to its original state. Though one 
ie best of bad drainage conditions, 
it mus 2 considered that it is unimportant 
in ley ng. On the contrary, a new ley 
reveals 1e wet patches by a yellowing of 
the het though they had gone unmarked 
on the il old turf. 


TRANSITION STAGE 


Aft viewing our experiences it can be 
said thé have, broadly speaking, mastered 
the tec! i¢ of grass-land improvement by 
direct ro. ceding. It can also be claimed that 
the cost the undertaking has been brought 
within e: iomic limits. Many people have 
criticised | is statement, pointing out that the 
outlay m*.y be as much as £12 per acre after 
deducting grants. Although this may sound 
formidable, it must be remembered that, spread 
over a period of four or five years, and with 
annual maintenance costs added, it does not 
amount to as much as would be necessary to 
produce the same amount of food for livestock 
from arable cropping. 
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It is usually possible to commence grazing 
a new ley within six weeks of sowing, but one 
cannot count on this with certainty. Sometimes 
it has taken as long as six months. The fact 
that one will be without grass for six weeks will 
prevent any farmer from converting all his 
permanent pasture to ley at one sweep, and it 
is obvious that only about a quarter of it can 
be done each year. It is not likely, however, 
that the rate of increase in our livestock popula- 
tion will outstrip the establishment of our new 
leys. 

Conversion over the space of four years 
may Cause serious inconvenience during the 


, 
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THE ORIGINAL COARSE TURF IN THE FOREGROUND FROM WHICH 


THE WELL-GRAZED NEW TURF 


transition period, and various suggestions have 
been made to overcome this difficulty. One 
has been the sowing of a forage crop or of rye 
grass in the autumn, to be used while the ley is 
growing. But this will mean that land being 
devoted to such a temporary crop cannot be 
ploughed and put to its proper purpose until 
well into the following summer, for one cannot 
count on the ley being ready before July. 


The best suggestion is to plough and re-seed 
about a quarter of one’s permanent pasture each 
year, depending upon the flush on the remainder 
to tide the stock over. A portion of a field may 
be done without its having to be protected by 
fencing, for stock may have access to it from 
the start without doing any harm. 


UTILISING NEW LEYS 


It is one thing to establish a new ley and 
another to manage it in such a manner as to 
prevent early deterioration and to make the 
best use of the grass available. One has to cope 
with an enormous flush of grass in the early 
summer, and it must on no account be allowed 
to run to seed. 


It is an unfortunate fact that ley-farming 


: 





BEYOND WAS RECLAIMED 


enthusiasts, in laying down rules as to when and 
how heavily a ley should be grazed, tend to 
forget that one grows the grass to feed the stock 
and that the stock is not kept as a mears of 
maintaining the pasture in an ideal condition. 
It is no easy matter to stock in such a manner 
that the growth of grass can be kept under 
control during the summer. Those who carry 
a heavy head of cattle for this purpose find 
themselves with insufficient winter keep. One 
has seen animals turned out in spring, on farms 
where the permanent pasture has been con- 
verted to ley, which are no credit to the system. 
Home-grown corn may be replacing concen- 
trates purchased from abroad before the war, 
but the production of this commodity does not 
keep pace with the growth of grass under the 
new system. 

Grass-drying and silage-making have been 
put forward as a means of overcoming this 
difficulty. The former cannot be developed to 
any extent during war-time or for several years 
afterwards; and silage-making, though helpful, 
is not likely to solve the problem, because of 
the great bulk of material to be handled and 
fed. To cut a new ley for hay in its first year 
would be very damaging to the sward, but 
there is no reason why it should not 
be done in the second year,or why we 
should not adopt a system of alter- 
nate haying and grazing as is done so 
successfully in New Zealand. 

There has been a tendency in 
recent years to exaggerate the diffi- 
culties of haymaking. In actual fact 
the tractor and hay sweep have almost 
revolutionised the process and have 
certainly made it comparatively 
easy. Despite all that has _ been 
expounded regarding the virtues of 
silage and straw pulp, they are, in 
common with most of our home- 
grown foods, very bulky, and every 
dairy farmer knows that good hay is 
the basis of successful winter milk 
production. 

It is realised that there are many 
difficulties in the way of the grass- 
land improver. They are sufficiently 
great to prevent any easy optimism, 
but they are by no means insuper- 
able. If we could launch a re-seeding 
campaign on the lines of the plough- 
ing campaign, there is no reason, so 
far as food supply is concerned, why 
we should not be able to increase the 
numbers of our livestock without 
jeopardising the production of wheat, 
sugar-beet and potatoes, 
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HE last thing one wants on the West 
Coast of Scotland in Augustis still fine 
weather, for that produces a midges’ 
carnival; we had not had it, except in 
small doses of stillness and large doses of midges, 
but despite a number of spates, the big fish had 
not quite lived up to our hopes. In the first 
week sea trout had taken freely, but in the 
second, full moon week, despite excellent water 
conditions they had been most disappointing. 


In thinking out the reason I remembered the 
remarks of a French friend of mine, who makes 
clogs in the winter and is the professional 
fisherman for the Grand Hotel at Champagnolle 
in the summer. He is far the best fisherman I 
ever met, and in his view the moon is the most 
important element in trout fishing. He used to 
tell me not to come to his river, the Ain, during 
full moon as the trout would be feeding all 
night and would not rise freely during the day- 
time. 


* * * 


Wherefore I went after the sea trout by 
moonlight, and grand fun it was. The first 
night, as the moon rose over the hill and lighted 
up the big pool, fish began to jump, swirl about 
and take what I offered them. There were other 
delights; an otter swam past me up to the 
throat of the pool, which he fished while I stuck 
to the tail. I did well, and think from his 
splashes that he did the same. The second night, 
as I trudged home down the road at about 
one a.m., the moon came over tall trees and lit 
up a long pool that I was passing. The scene 
was too lovely to leave, and forgetting about 
bed I began to fish again. Two fresh 2%-lb. 
sea trout were fought and landed while two 
others were lost, and then I got my cast and 
line into such a tangle that I gave up the struggle 
and ended the night in the orthodox manner. 


Then there had been that glorious half- 
minute in bright sunlight with a silver grey- 
hound of.a grilse. He took a Little’s Fancy on 
the far side of the very tail of Castle pool, shook 
his head and raced up under the far bank and 
straight to the very throat on my bank before 
I had time to move or do anything about it. 
At the throat he hurled his glittering body ina 
somersault clean over the top of a large black 
rock from the far side to the near, raced all 
round another rock and departed with the fly 
in his mouth. 


The loch had also provided sea trout by 
day, and on one of the few still evenings, we 
had stalked and killed out of a boat in a dead 
calm a sea trout on a Dry Tup and might have 
got others larger than he, if it had not begun 
to blow and rain before the light went. It had 
been a time of frantic endeavour, some success 
and many disasters—and then came the day. 


The river had dropped atter a spate to 


LOOKING 


19, 


DAY 


moderate height and was clear, 

and my terrier Jane marched 

ahead of us up the road looking 

as if she had bought the valley 

and was out to extract every 

atom of sport out of it from 

fur, feather or fin. <A _ stoat 

was marked and a rabbit was 

chivvied before we reached our 

beat, but until late in the morn- 

ing nothing but small sea trout 

found the way to her teeth, for 

she is my landing net and I 

only have to carry a gaff for 

those whose weight is too much 

for her. Then I came to a 

stretch of water that no one 

else seems to fish, perhaps be- 

cause it entails a walk through 

the thickest of undergrowth 

intersected with deep hidden 

ditches. Two stones under 

water in mid-stream steady the 

flow and produce a lie, and 

some yards below the lower 

stone my Little’s Fancy was 

taken with a majestic thump. The fish hung 
for a moment and then raced down-stream 
and out to the far bank to a large bush that hung 
like an umbrella over the river, with branches 
trailing in the water round one clear opening 
facing me. It was a dangerous moment, and in 
answer to my holloa my daughter Jean arrived 
and seized Jane, who realising that this was 
no ordinary fish was racing up and down the 
bank giving vent to that high-pitched screaming 
cheer which would bring anything that loves a 
hunt flying to her side. She watches and grabs 
ordinary fish in silence, and this note is reserved 
for what the French call une fameuse. 


By 


* * * 


On a small trout rod there are only two 
ways that I know of to induce a heavy fish 
below you to move up-stream. One is to throw 
him slack line, and this I dared not do because 
of the overhanging boughs under water, and 
the other is, without touching the reel, to walk 
up-stream yourself. This I did, and the good 
fish, as they often will, did what he was asked 
and swam out of the opening between the boughs 
up the river after me, as step by step I waded 
50 yds. up-stream. There he was at last well 
in the open, and I could let him have it hot 
and strong, and to the tune of shrieks from Jane 
and excited patter from Jean the fight was 
waged in the strong but open river. There is 
one little shallow bay half way up the meadow, 
ind in it he was gaffed and killed and Jane 
loosed to rush in for a proper worry in the long 
grass; an old cock sea trout, thick and with 
a great jxw on him, weighing 534 lb. That made 
she morning, but there was more to come 
after tea. 


ng 


UP-STREAM FROM THE SEA POOL 
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JANE 


Jane was tired, Jean was riding, and I was 
alone on the lower water, when hai: way down 
a long pool with a violent throat, something 
heavy seized a black fly as it swe t into the 
main stream. Presently the sometiing shook 
its head with that alarming angry motion which 
seems peculiar to salmon, and I knew what | 
was in for. The fish, although it never made any 
startling or lengthy excursion, absolutely refused 
to do any of the things I wanted it io do, such 
as come up to the fastest water in the throat 
and so tire itself. If I wanted to go up it 
wanted to go down, if I wanted to go down 
it wanted to go up, with the result that 
we both lost our tempers and the fight waged 
fast and furious. 


I was not in the least frightened of what 
might happen in that pool; my fear was what 
might happen if the fish went out of it down 
the rapids to the next pool below, which owing 
to the height of the river was hardly worth 
calling a pool at all and was moreover the last 
stop of any sort short of the sea. The danger 
would come when the fish was beat and unable 
to hold itself up against the current. With a 
salmon rod the fisherman can help a heavy tired 
fish to withstand the force of the current, but 
not with a nine foot six trout rod. Neither fish 
nor I had spared ourselves; we had both put 
our beef into it and he was obviously getting 
tired. His runs were shorter, his lunges feebler, 
but both of us were getting dangerously near 
the tail. Once I threw him slack line 
which turned him on the very lip, but he 
was soon down there again and this time 
he went over it, and we were off, both of 
us, with the river in full charge and the 
salmon in its arms. 


* * * 


I ran like a lamp-lighter, while the reel 
screamed, and passed the rod round three birci 
trees hand to hand, but there was a young forest 
ahead and no time to lose, so I leapt straight 
into the river and ran for it blind through waves 
and over rocks. Somehow on those occasions 
the rod and the fish seem to hold one up, ° 
is it just ecstasy? 
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Anyhow I arrived at the next 
at the same moment as the salmon, 
by the main stream which here cur 
moon had had to take a longer co" 
The only small area of quiet watt 
bank and we were both glad to be 
and for some unaccountable reaso 
for dear life, all the line came in c. 
so that we were closely connected 
of us intent on stopping in that 01 
amid the savage swirl of water. 
hold him there long enough to giv« 
gaff, and if not how was I or he to 
next 400 yds. to the sea, withou 
of a stop in it from top to bottom? 


3 chance to 
>t down the 
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Beat to the 
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in under my bank and 
but very deep. I lay 
’ back and crouched, extricated the 
- pol fn fishing basket, peered into the 
os saw the great dark form and made a 
Wi » ve 44 i 
most almighty grab. . 
There was an ugly kick and lurch, but I 
on, and out he came, 15% lb., and since 
i not the sort of weight to carry about I 
ps -m in a newspaper inside a near-by 


world the fish crept 
jay there gasping 


19, 


water. The fish fortunately hesitated, and I 
began at once to walk up my bank without 
touching the reel. It was good walking, and 
without a check I marched to the throat of the 
pool 100 yds. above, the fish swimming quietly 
behind like a dog on a lead, without any 
remonstrance. 


As I reached the throat I felt the strain 
ease as the fish came into a back-water half 
way up the pool on my bank, which was just 
where I wanted him. Now was the chance to 
get him on a short line, and I ran back towards 
him reeling as I ran. The bank was high, I was 
exactly above him and he had no chance of 
leaving the backwater in any direction without 
meeting a strong and adverse current. The odds 
were all in my favour. I was flushed with 
success and the rod bent double as he struggled 
to get out of the prison into which he had swum 
so innocently, but each time that his rushes took 


1943 


911 


him to its limits, the added strain from me 
pulled him back. It did not last long, and by 
the time I had finished with him he was on his 
back, stomach upwards, and was gaffed in that 
position. He proved to be the biggest grilse 
I have ever caught—8¥, lb. 


The light had gone, and he and the sea 
trout in the basket had to be carried back to 
the cottage where the salmon lay in state, but 
I still had half a mile to go and the salmon 
had to come too. The difficulty was solved by 
a piece of strong cord slipped through the gills 
of the two big fish and over my shoulder, and I 
trudged down the middle of the road pulling 
them along behind me over the gravel. By the 
time home was reached their under sides were 
polished as bright as new half-crowns, and I 
turned them that way up for the benefit of the 
pyjamaed figures that came tumbling out of the 
house to see the spoils. 


HORSES FOR COURSES 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


lead | 
moe ‘.yas off again as hard as I could leg 
it up-stre* *. 

In th. ~ext pool I fished there were sea 
trout ask. for trouble, and several of these 
ere lance’, but the real heavy pull came in 
re onse {ne last cast in the very tail. Here 
em was > question of going down: both 
panks be the pool were covered with im- 
enetrab shes and the stream was too deep 
se fast give any chance of following by 

E—  ~cople can be more abysmally or 

u medly ignorant of racing than I 

a it I have ventured to head this 

a with what I take to be a racing 
expressl ignifying that certain horses 
habitua! , their best on certain courses. It 
is somet unless I am mistaken, applied to 
golfers 1i se, and it is not uninteresting to 
look thre . the records of the great players 
and see b: » far it holds good. Champions, like 
humble » vple, have their likes and dislikes 
among co. ses, their favourites being as a rule 
either thc: upon which they were brought up 
in boyhoo« or those which suit their strokes and 
style of pi y. Of course it often is a little diffi- 
cult to dec:de which is the proximate cause of 
their liking. One who is bred at St. Andrews 
is likely to be in favour of a course where there 


are plenty of running shots to be played, 
though this is not so markedly the case nowa- 
days, since it is possible to pitch many ap- 
proaches on that classic course where once upon 
atime a running shot would have been essential. 
Similarly he who was educated at Sandwich 
likes a course where it is profitable to hit the 
ball high; he thinks that golf played largely 
in the air is the best kind of golf. This opinion 
may be innate in him, but it is more probably 
due to his early upbringing. 


* * * 


If we study the lists of past champions we 
discover, or think that we have discovered, 
certain marked predilections in certain players. 
This is not so easy to do in the case of the more 
recent champions, because the honours have 
gone evenly round. Cotton, for example, who 
has been unquestionably the leading figure of 
modern times in this country, has won two 
Open Championships, a comparatively modest 
allowance when contrasted with that of some 
of his oldest predecessors, and I am not subtle 
enough to find any special resemblance between 
Sandwich and Carnoustie, the scenes of his two 
victories, Kut if we go further back we can 
deduce some likes and dislikes. Take Vardon, 
as the most conspicuous instance, with his six 
championships, He regarded Sandwich, I think, 
as the best of courses and somewhere in one of 
his books lw declared that he wanted no better 
means of judging a golfer than to watch him 


Play a rovn<i on that course. Well, here are the 
scenes of |; six wins in chronological order : 
Muirfield, restwick, Sandwich, Prestwick, 
Sandwich, restwick. He won twice on his 
deal cour. nd three times at Prestwick, and 
it Is not fanciful to see a certain family 
likeness be cen the two. Both are possessed 
o{tallsanc 's and both suit the man who can 
pick the ip and keep it a long time in the 
ar as Va ‘ould. I should imagine that the 
stroke tl vealed to him as much as any in 
the worl 1 have been a full brassey shot 
a. the ’ Cardinal bunker to the green. 
te ‘ that in his desperate duel with 

aylor a wick in 1914 the shot which he 
Temembe 


vidly and believed had turned 


the scale in his favour was that very brassey 
shot; it gained him a four in the crucial last 
round. Just as he liked these courses of hills 
and carrying shots so he disliked St. Andrews, 
a links of a quite different character, and he 
never won or played his most devastating golf 
there. 

Now let us turn to Braid. One thing seems 
clear from his record. No man has had a calmer 
and more unprejudiced judgment, nor has been 
less likely to be influenced by personal fancies. 
Yet he is a patriotic Scotsman and his native 
air has always stirred him to his most successful 
efforts, for look at his list: Mtuirfield, St. 
Andrews, Muirfield, Prestwick, St. Andrews. 
There is not one English course among the five. 
He came very, very close in England, as at 
Hoylake and Sandwich; he won of necessity 
his many victories in the News of the World 
Tournament on English courses, but it would 
seem that in point of championships, the 
Scottish air, whether ‘‘snell’’ or ‘‘caller’’—and 
I do not exactly know the difference—was 
essential to his highest achievements. It is also 
worthy of remark that, though he learnt the 
game at Elie, much of his early golf when he 
was beginning to attain his fuller stature as a 
golfer, was played at St. Andrews, where he 
worked as a joiner, and two championships may 
be set down as the fruit of that experience. 

Taylor was more catholic in his tastes, for 
his five wins were at Sandwich, St. Andrews, 
St. Andrews, Deal, Hoylake in that order. He 
never had the chance, which he would have 
dearly loved, of playing in a championship on 
his native Westward Ho! He would have been 
bad to beat there if he had, and even after 
the war, when he was something too far past 
the flush of youth, he played very finely there 
in the Daily Mail Tournament of 1920; though 
neither he nor anyone else could quite compete 
with Duncan, on that occasion at his brilliant 
best. The point about Taylor’s record which 
strikes one is the rather ironical fact that he 
won twice at St. Andrews, a course which never, 
I think, wholly appealed to him and was not 
supposed to suit his game. I say carefully 
‘‘supposed’’; because J. H. preferred the “‘all- 
air route” it was very foolish to think that so 
great a player could not adapt his game to 
circumstances, 


* * * 


Now let us look at the amateurs and 
obviously Mr. John Ball “with his one Open and 
eight Amateur Championships provides the 
widest field for research and conjecture. He 
was a very great golfer anywhere, but still he 
was first and foremost a Hoylake golfer, who 
as a rule pursued his ordinary avocations at 
home and, except for the yearly visits to cham- 
pionships, did not wander often or far afield. 
He did himself full justice there but no more, 
for he won three out of his eight Amateur 
Championships on his native soil, his other five 
being at Prestwick (twice), Sandwich, St. 
Andrews and Westward Ho! As he won his 


single Open at Prestwick, that course seems to 
have suited him at least as well as any other, 
even as Hoylake, which with its old essential 
hardness was so different from the soft Ayrshire 
turf. The other great Hoylake figure, Mr. 
Hilton, only enjoyed a single triumph on his 
own course. That was to be sure a great one, 
his second Open Championship in 1897, but his 
four Amateur Championships were all won else- 
where and his other Open at Muirfield. It is 
not always an unmixed blessing to a player 
to be at home, for he is conscious that all his 
supporters expect tremendous things of him 
there and are too passionately anxious for 
him to win, A third great Hoylake golfer 
Mr. Jack Graham who, sad to say, never won 
a championship at all, suffered agonies, I 
am sure, from those good wishes of his friends 
at home. 


* * * 


Incidentally Muirfield seems to have been 
a fortunate starting place for those who have 
won more than one championship. Mr. Hilton 
surprised the world there by winning his first 
Open, eight years before he ever won the 
Amateur; Vardon began his career of victory 
there, so did Braid and, in more recent times, 
though it is now some while ago, it was there 
that Mr. Tolley opened his Championship 
account as an Oxford undergraduate. However, 
when one thinks of Muirfield one thinks, or at 
any rate I do, first and foremost of Mr. Robert 
Maxwell. In him was perhaps the most striking 
example of ‘“‘horses for courses’’ and of the 
advantage of being at home. He played regu- 
larly there and when he was at his formidable 
best there was no reason to look any further for 
the favourite for the Amateur Championship, 
if it were to be played at Muirfield. He won 
there twice and had some narrow squeaks in 
the course of doing so, notably in the final 
against Major L. N. Hutchison, in which he was 
one down with two to play, but still, from the 
very start of both tournaments, he had always 
looked like winning. How supreme was the 
belief in him was shown by Ben Sayers’s remark 
before that famous final: ‘‘It’ll be a match if 
Maxwell’s bang off.’’ He was certainly not 
“‘bang off’? and the words were unjust to his 
opponent, but how great the implied com- 
pliment ! 

Mr. F. G. Tait was almost as much of a 
local idol at St. Andrews as Mr. Maxwell was 
at Muirfield or Mr. Ball at Hoylake, and no one 
was ever more deeply devoted to the old course ; 
yet he never won a championship there, nor 
ever reached the final, though to be sure his 
career was cut all too short, when he had plenty 
of time before him. He won at Sandwich and 
Hoylake and, though he _ greatly- admired 
Hoylake, he thought little of Sandwich, which 
he called ‘‘a good one-shot course ’’ ; nor did his 
success there alter his opinion. Most of us are 
not so firm and impartial in our views. We are 
apt to think best the courses on which we do 
best, a very amiable weakness, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PENTREHOBYN 
“YSBUR ” 


IR,—I should like to offer some 
further remarks in support of Mr. 
Hussey’s suggestions (October 15 issue) 
about the origin and purpose of the 
ysbur at Pentrehobyn, Flintshire (illus- 
trated below), which I should date to 
the first half of the sixteenth century. 
I think that its extraordinary 
finial can be closely related to the 
fantastic and extravagantly decorated 
spires which rise from the free-stand- 
ing screen at Rufford Hall in Lanca- 
shire. One peculiar element of the 
design of these, in a much simplified 
form, can be clearly recognised in the 
segments of spheres at Pentrehobyn, 
while the carved tracery at the end 
of the ysbur closely resembles that on 
a panel forming the head of a doorway 
at Rufford. The dates would also 


1415 the cognate word spera is trans- 
lated as ‘‘screen or dresser.” 

It is even tempting to wonder 
whether the word spive may not also 
be related. The Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary’s derivation from the old 
English spiy (with its German cog- 
nates), meaning a sprout, shoot, sprig, 
does not seem to rule out the possi- 
bility. 

There is of course the simpler 
explanation—that the Pentrehobyn 
post formed the end of a movable 
screen, such as that at Rufford; but, 
apart from tradition, its lowness and 
the lack of any evidence of struts 
makes this improbable, as the dis- 
position of the pattern suggests that 
it was not ever appreciably higher. 

In Fenton’s Tours in Wales, 
page 227, under date August 5, 1810, 
Carnarvonshire, we find: ‘‘The old 
Church road from Dolbenmaen passed 


(Above) CENTRAL FINIAL OF RUFFORD SCREEN 


THE SCREEN 
OLD HALL 


(Centre) 


agree, aS Rufford seems to have been 
built between 1491 and 1523. 

As to the word spere, it seems 
that it was originally used of the 
upright “‘spars’’ or timber posts 
carrying an arch to support the roof 
of a hall, then applied to the short 
screens connecting those uprights with 
the side walls to close the end of the 
hall, as at Rufford, and was later 
transferred to the small low indepen- 
dent screen which served to shelter 
the fireplace in the principal room of 
a small house from the draughts of the 
adjacent outer doorway, as shown in 
the sketch plan from the 1933 edition 
of S. O. Addy’s Evolution of the English 
House (pag2 68). 

Such a use for the Pentrehobyn 
vsbur would entirely agree with the 
tradition that it ‘‘stood near the fire- 
place’”’ and “‘near the door in the 
kitchen of the old house”’ and, in such 
a position, the flat top of the screen 
would have provided an ideal serving 
place for the dole of bread and cheese, 
etc., supplied on demand to the 
passing traveller—a custom which 
obtained at several Welsh houses and 
was in force quite recently in certain 
Carnarvonshire farms. 

Literary support for this theory 
is to be found in The Mediaeval Latin 
Word List which records that in 1320 
Sperrum, and in 1325 Sparrum, meant 


a “spar or talk” 


; -utin 1579 erd in 


OR SPERE, RUFFORD 


HOUSE-PART 


through the house (Ystumcegid), and 
every person passing was entitled to a 
Viaticum left on a shelf in the passage, 
which was called Sbyr, or some such 
thing, provided he was tall enough to 
reach the shelf.’’ The editor (Canon 
Fisher) adds a note: ‘‘ The old mean- 
ing of ysbur, pillar, post, is now obso- 
lete.’’” Pughe in his Dictionary adds: 
“‘a short post or supporter of a shelf, 
in ancient houses, projecting into the 
floor, in the form of a skreen, and used 
to put by such victuals as is in present 
consumption.”’ Canon Fisher records 
the derivation from the English speer 
still used in dialects (e.g. Cheshire) 
and adds: “There is a_ proverbial 
Saying in North Wales, ‘Phowch y 
spar ar y ’sbur,’—put the spare on the 
speer.”—-W. J. Hemp, Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments in 
Wales and Monmouthshire, Criccieth, 
North Wales. 

[Mr. Hussey writes: ‘The fur- 
ther light thrown by Mr. Hemp on this 
remarkable object at Pentrehobyn is 
most interesting. There must have 


been a rich traditional lore, of Celtic 
origin, connected with these screens 
or ysburs—or why the evident rela- 
tionship of the Rufford and Pentre- 
hobyn finials, at places far apart, but 
both in the un-Saxon west? And 
what do they symbolise? It is possible 
that the Rufford finials are derived 
from what are now known as “‘corn 
dollies’’ ?—-which, I believe, are sur- 
vivals of pagan votive or propitiatory 
offerings. Their extraordinary form 
and ‘construction’ seem to represent 
elaborately plaited straw with bou- 
quets of ears.’’—ED.] 


THE STONES OF 
STONEHENGE 


Sir,—I was interested in Major 
Jarvis’s remarks in Country LIFE 
about Stonehenge stones and their 
transport to Amesbury, and in view 
of his reference to local legend, perhaps 


(Above) FRAGMENT OF YSBUR 
AT PENTREHOBYN 
(Left) SPEER IN PLAN OF 
HOUSE AT NORTH MEOLS, 
LANCASHIRE 


See letter: The Pentrehobyn “‘Ysbur”’ 


I can add something to what he says. 
My grandfather lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Bulford, and I have always 
heard from my father and uncles that 
a large stone now lying in the river 
bed about three-quarters of a mile 
below Bulford Bridge was a Stone- 
henge stone that, the legend said, had 
been dropped overboard by mistake. 
I have seen the top of the stone from 
time to time when the river bed is not 
silted up. My father confirmed this and 
said that he always heard that some 
generations ago they put a ring in this 
stone and tried to haul it out witha 
team of oxen, but, of course, failed. 

I can see no reason why this river 
cannot have been suitable for boats 
or timber rafts, as even in compara- 
tively recent days the Itchen was 
navigable above Winchester, and if 
the flow in both has been dropping 
more or less equally, the Avon in 
Stonehenge days may have been very 
large.—H., Yeovil, Somerset. 


WHAT ARE THEY ? 
Sir,—In answer to your corre- 
spondent’s enquiry What Ave They? 
in vour issue of October 22, these 
objects would appear to be knitting- 
sheaths of the eighteenth or first 
quarter of the nineteenth centuries. 
They were mainly to be found in the 


northern counties and are fully 
described and magnificently illustrate) 
in O. Evan Thomas's work Doin, fi 
Utensils of Wood. Their length i 
usually about 5% ins. to 10 ins a 
not 36 ins. as implied in y sur corre 
spondent’s query.—Guy Puncomps, 
Attleborough, Norfolk. ‘iii 


DREDGING THE 
WISSEY 
S1r,—May I reply to your 
ent’s letter of November ; 
the River Wissey ? 

Section 34 (a) of the I 
age Act of 1930 makes 
the deepening, widening oi 
ing of watercourses, and 
time the Act insists on th: 
of fisheries. It has bee 
practice that it is not ea 
the character of a watercoy 
injuring fisheries. The M_ istry real. 
ises this, for in its cor >rehensive 
Report dated June, 7 (HM. 
Stationery Office, 1s. ), which 
describes the operations < 1 proceed- 
ings under the Act, are t -se words : 

Well planned scheme of and 
drainage and _ flood revention 
should be so arranged; to “cop. 
serve”’ the supply of v. “er for dry 
periods. (Page 58.) 7 
Another point upon whic 
try is agreed is this: 
It is not altogether 
charge river water too 
These statements appear t 
it is not correct to assui 
main function of a Drain: 
“to get rid of water.” 

Agriculturists are agreed that it 
is desirable to drain waterlogged land, 
and this can often be achicved by the 
restoration of neglected ditches and 
by the removal of timber fallen into 
streams and excessive growth of 
aquatic plants, and in my view this 
should be done and the result observed 
before watercourses are. “ widened, 
deepened and straightened.” 

In the matter of land drainage 
schemes ‘‘engineering”’ is one aspect 
but not the only one. It is quite 
possible to do too much drainage, 
which may injure the land, the 
fisheries and the amenities, to say 
nothing of the unnecessary expense.- 
G. H. Jack, M.1nst.c.E., The Mano 
House, Breinton, near Hereford. 
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Sir,—I am much interested in Mr 
Mills’s letter in your issue of Novem- 
ber 5, and in particular in his state- 
ment that the Great Ouse Catchment 
Board frankly told him that “they 
were concerned neither with agri- 
culture nor fisheries so long as they 
got rid of the water.” 

My case is not the same as that 
of your correspondent, but it 1 
analogous, and of public interest. | 
am situated on the River Tas i 
Norfolk. The East Norfolk Rivers 
Catchment Board descended on my 
land without previous notice, and 
has cut and burnt all trees within 
15 ft. of the water’s margin. The trees 
in question are of 50 years’ growth and 
over. The Board, which is governed 
by by-laws, is empowered to cut all 
trees planted since 1937, but none 
such has been planted. T)« Board is 
required to give notice © its inten- 
tions, so that a reasonal > security 
may be given to the pul © against 
indiscriminate damage. ~° such 
notice was given. On my ‘king the 
matter up with the Boar received 
no answer from the clerk. “he chief 
engineer telephoned my © ‘icitor t0 
say that as there was ob: .~ :ction va 
his wishes he would “use 2¢Tgene) 
powers.”’ 

It will be seen that » 
action is taken by a pub! 
private individual is fac« 
unpleasant dilemma of say 
or going to law, at endless 
expense. 

In Mr. Mills’s case 
being done in the sacr‘ 
agriculture; in mine, 
shadow of an excuse. I 
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limit of the Catchment 
area, and can prove that I 
river free from 


extreme 
noni ts kept the 
“obstructions.”’—N. M. 
Rainthorpe Hall, Norfolk. 
SHEDS IN HOUSING 
"SCHEMES 


Members of local authorities 
1d COUNTRY LIFE may Care to 
them the experience of 


SIR 
wh 
ha :0re 


HASTINGS, - 


The existing church was consecrated 
in 1315. 

In 1544 the whole property was 
granted by the Crown to Robert 
Burgoyne and John Scudamore, the 
former holding it until 1713, when Sir 
Christopher Wren purchased the 
estate. It remained in his family until 
1861, when the Dugdale family came 
into possession, and, demolishing the 
beautiful Elizabethan abbey house, 





‘ARDEN WALLING BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 
See letter: In Sir Christopher Wren’s Garden 


two ul housing efforts when 
they » apply the policy of the 
Mini Health to include in all 
new is suggested to them by 
this ¢ tee, space for one or more 
bicycle 1 a “pram.” 

Ti hurch Army tell us that 
they h already got lock-up sheds 
for this purpose in all block dwellings 
where there is no private garden. 
Some mes have one shed per 
tenant at 3d. a week; in others the 
demand is met by two or three sheds 
fewer than the number of houses. The 
Guinness ‘Trust has found that not 
fewer than two sheds are needed for 
every three dwellings. The tenant 
pays from Id. to 3d. per week accord- 
ing to the size of the shed. 

“We have found during our long 
experience,’’ the Trust informs us, 


“that they are very much appreciated 
by tenants, and if we were building 
again to-day we should consider that 
the provision of such sheds was as 
much a necessity as, for example, 
bathrooms or a_ kitchen.’—H. R. 
WatLinc, Chairman of the National 
Committee on Cycling, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2. 


IN SIR CHRISTOPHER 
WREN’S GARDEN 


Sir,—The abbey of Wroxall, six miles 
from Warwick, was founded in 1141 
by Hugh de Hatton, and was dedi- 
cated to St. Leonard, the nuns being 
instructed in the Benedictine Order. 


built in 1864 a large modern mansion 
slightly to the west of the 2d one. 
Ruins of the old priory with the roofless 
Chapter House may stii! be seen in 
the lovely grounds. 

The old church has a mural tablet 
to Christopher Wren and his second 
wife Mary, dated 1773: she being the 
widow of Sir John Burgoyne. This 
Christopher was the surviving son of 
the great architect, and wrote the 
Pavrentalia or account of his father’s 
life, published in 1750. He laid the 
last stone of the lantern above the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral in the 
presence of his father, whom he suc- 
ceeded as M.P. for Windsor. 

How much of his father’s life was 
spent at Wroxall is not known, but 
no doubt Sir Christopher frequently 
retired for rest to the peace and quiet 
of Warwickshire with his son, and 
almost certainly designed the charm- 
ing garden walling near the church, 
facing south to catch the sunlight. 
This wall is 10 ft. 6 ins. high with a 
5-in. brick capping and is built of 
2¥,-in. bricks of pleasing tone and 
texture. There are five semicircular 
bays of 19 ft. 2 ins. width, with 3 ft. 
8 in. piers surmounted by stone balls, 
some of which have disappeared. The 
2%-in. brick plinth around the semi- 
circulars do not return along the 
piers’ fronts—an unusual piece of 
brick construction. The back eleva- 
tion is divided up by plain brick 
pilasters. The fine large iron gates 
and brick piers are of 19th-century 
workmanship, beyond which is a sixth 
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recess, one having apparently been 
replaced by the gates, which open on 
to well-kept turf and clipped yew 
hedges from a side road to the abbey. 
—CHARLES ARMSTRONG, Warwick. 


A SHAKESPEARE STATUE 
S1r,—As portraits of Shakespeare are 
rare, I thought you might care to see 
the enclosed photograph showing a 
life-size statue which is supposed to 
depict Shakespeare as a boy. No 
doubt it is a purely imaginary con- 
ception, but, for all that, one worthy 
of note. I understand that this is the 
only known statue of the Bard-to-be 
in his youth. 

It is by the 19th-century Italian 
sculptor A. Salata, but how this 
specimen of his work came to form 
part of the collection housed by Mr. V. 
Walton of Durham in Blagroves—that 
curious dwelling at Barnard Castle 
recently mentioned in CouNTRY LIFE 
—I have not been able to discover.— 
G. B. W., Leeds. 


WEOBLEY’S LOSS 
S1r,—I send you a snapshot showing 
the block of 17th-century houses which 
has been completely destroyed by a 
disastrous fire on Ncvember 4. 
This was one of the finest bits of old 
Weobley, Herefordshire, and locally 
believed to have been the work of 
Tohn Abel, the famous Herefordshire 
builder, the ‘‘ King’s Cerpentcr’’ of 
the Civil War. It adjoined the 
Market Hall, pulled down a long time 
ago, which was certainly his work. 
As the block was on an island site, the 
fire did not spread to the rest of the 
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SHAKESPEARE 


SALATA’S STATUE OF 
SHAKESPEARE AS A BOY 
See letter: A Shakespeare Statue 


industrial town. We ourselves and our 
cats were translated from their coun- 
try home to a new abode which had 
a minute garden surrounded by a high 
plank fence to ensure the privacy of 
middle-class suburbia. 


This blank expanse seemed to 


HEREFORDSHIRE 17th-CENTURY HOUSES DESTROYED BY 
FIRE 
See letter: Weobley’s Loss 


village, as otherwise it might easily 
have done.—M. W., Hereford. 


SUBURBAN EXILES 
S1r,—Some years ago my _ work 
unfortunately made me an exile in an 


Ne Me 


CAT FENCE-CARTOONS IN SUBURBIA 


See letter: Suburban Exiles 


emphasise our isolation, so that finally 
I resolved to put on it cat-pictures. 
Alas! most of these proved to be 
effigies. Circumstances and a horrid 
fate removed the cat-friends. Sweet 
William was killed and lies beneath 
the apple tree near his faded picture. 
Loop (a pseudonym for his original 
name, Christopher Columbus) inde- 
pendently found himself a home on a 
farm and became the Old Man of the 
Herd. Kit-kat became the pampered 
pet of a hospital, and others were 
found new homes. Only the critic-cat 
Rare Beauty, is left to us, and he still 
keeps his original character, his 
favourite place being asprawl upon 
my desk.—F. BurceEss, Oxted, Surrey. 


ENGLISH LANTERN 
CLOCKS 


S1r,—Mr. R. W. Symonds is to be 
congratulated on-a very useful and 
accurate study of the English lantern 
cleck (CouNTRY LIFE, November 5) 
and its relationship to the medieval 
clock with foliot balance. Fig. 8, 
however, is not a photograph of a 
clock by Davis Mell, as stated, but 
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BRASS-CASED LANTERN 

CLOCK BY DAVIS MELL WITH 

ORIGINAL MINUTE HAND 
(Temp. CHARLES II) 


See letter: English Lantern Clocks 


of one by William Bowyer, circa 1640. 
This is an obvious mixing of photo- 
graphs for which Mr. Symonds is 
doubtless not responsible. 

One has to be very careful indeed 
about laying down a _ hard-and-fast 
rule about the characteristics of these 
clocks, for upon close examination 
“never’’ usually becomes “hardly 
ever.’’ Thus Cecinsky says categoric- 
ally that these clocks “‘are invariably 
one-handed,’’ and two pages further 
on disproves his point by a photo- 
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late—which not only has two hands 
but chimes the quarters on eight bells. 
Yet another is a lantern clock made 
for Turkey by Markwick Markham. 
Turkey, by the way, seems to have 
remained a good customer for these 
clocks when the English had forsaken 
the lantern for the bracket clock. 
Again, I know at least one example 
of a high-class lantern clock with 
trains calculated for eight-days’ 
working. 

A month ago I should have agreed 
with Mr. Symonds that spring-driven 
lantern clocks were invariably fakes, 
but a curious clock by Thos. Moore, 
Ipswich, made me revise my opinion. 
This clock is undoubtedly authentic 
and is a curious mixture of lantern 
and bracket types, spring driven, with 
fusees. Moore was an experimenter— 
he invented a fusee winding both 
ways—and this clock is the only one 
of its type that I have ever seen and 
may be unique. So Mr. Symonds’s 
warning stands; the spring-driven 
lantern is to be avoided. A friend of 
mine was recently offered one of these 
fakes at an astronomical price. The 
dealer had fitted case-clock corner- 
pieces for frets ! 

Trouble with the dilatory clock- 
keeper was not confined to Dijon. 
The archiepiscopal big guns were 
turned on such a one at York, in 1552, 
when Archbishop Holgate wrote: 
“Also we will and commande that the 
keeper of the clocke, if he upon con- 
venient warnynge do not amende his 
diligence in keepinge of the said clocke, 
the same keeper to be removed, or els 
a more connynger man to be assigned 
in his rowme. .. .” 

—N. V. Dryspate (Rev.), 
Tosside Vicarage, Skipton, Yorkshire. 

[We illustrate herewith the clock 
by Davis Mell, referred to by Mr. 
Symonds and for which that by 
William Bowyer was _ substituted 
through a mischance for which Mr. 
Symonds was not responsible.—EpD.] 


NEST-SANITATION 


id, 1888 


Pitt, described the habit of nest- 
sanitation which has been developed 
on different lines by various species. 
We may have noticed that the majority 
of our songsters leave spotless nests 
behind them after their young have 
flown; but it is not until we have 
watched from a hiding-tent that we 
realise what a remarkable trait this is 
of so many small birds. 

It is indeed difficult to account 
for the fact that some species fird it 
necessary to be sanitary and others 
ignore complacently the mess made 
in and around the nest by their off- 
spring. I once saw a treé-pipit clean 
up, after the nestlings had flown and 
were several yards away; the habit 
had evidently become so fixed in this 
bird, that he was unable to see their 
nest soiled without cleaning it. 

Like Miss Pitt, I have noticed 
that the cock chaffinch is often more 
assiduous in this matter than the hen. 
Although I have never seen him take 
part in sitting the eggs, in several 
instances I have known him take a 
more lively interest in the young after 
they are about a week old than she. 


_ Regurgitation is as e 
prising a habit as nest-san 
is undertaken in the nes 
by = majority of the 
as well as by members of seve 
families of birds. This po — 
finding of greenfinch, redpoll a 
finch, chaffinch and others much mc ‘ 
difficult than is the case when small 
birds openly carry insects, grubs ae 
worms to the nest in their bills Th 
act of regurgitation, though interest. 
ing, is apt to spoil a good | hotogra: h 
from an artistic point of view: ta 
picture of a cock chaffinch demon. 
strates that some odd ex; ressions of 
countenance are sometimes portrayed 

In the case of several pairs of 
chaffinches which I have had under 
observation from a hiding-tent, it has 
been the cock which was *-e first to 
bring a juicy green caterpi_:ir for the 
young when they were ¢@' ost fully 
fledged and he alone interval, 
brought this raw food for ; em, while 
the hen continued auton tically to 
give them pre-digested seeds and 
berries. — CATHERINE | CLARK 
Fayver Holme, Winderme;:. : 
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graph of that very clock by Davis 
Mell which without doubt Mr. 
Symonds had in mind. In my own 
collection there is one—admittedly in 


FARMING NOTES 


recent 





THE COST OF 


ECKONING that by “going T.T.” he 
could net an additional £10 income from 
every cow in his herd, a Dorset farmer asks 
how he should set about getting a T.T. 
licence. As a good many other milk- 

producers must be thinking on the same lines I 
have made enquiries, and here is the advice I can 
pass on. The first step is to put the buildings and 
equipment into satisfactory condition to pass the 
County Council authorities. What will do for the 
accredited standard will generally do for the T.T. 
standard, but some county authorities are more 
particular than others about sterilising facilities. It 
is still possible to get a suitable outfit for steam- 
sterilising the buckets and other gear. The first step 
then should be to find out exactly the requirements 
of the local authority. This is not the time for too 
much fussiness about air-space and the width of 
gutters. Anyway the all-important matter in the 
production of clean milk is hygiene and common 
cleanliness rather than special equipment. The 
right conditions certainly aid clean milk production 
and make it easier to maintain a satisfactory 
standard. To-day there is difficulty in many dis- 
tricts in getting any building or repair work done. 
To comply with the requirements of the County 
Council it may be necessary to invoke the assistance 
of the War Agricultural Committee in getting a 
licence for the materials which the local builder 
will want. But War Agricultural Committees and 
County Councils should be working in close harmony, 
and there should be no difficulty about this. 
** * 
HE next step is to have all the cattle on the 
farm subjected to the tuberculin test. They 
will need tc be identified by tattooing them in the 
ear unless of course they are already marked for 
the purpose of milk recording. All re-acting animals 
will have to be removed immediately from the rest 
of the herd. It may not be practicable to sell them 
immediately, but they must at least be properly 
isolated. A confirmatory test follows and any further 
re-actors must be dealt with in the same way. The 
proportion of re-actors varies widely. In some herds 


Srr,—I read an article on birds in a 
number of 
which the author, 
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it will only be 10 per cent. or 20 per cent., in others 
50 per cent. or 60 per cent. The statement is often 
made that 40 per cent. of our dairy cows would 
react to the tuberculin test if all in the country were 
tested. I have always thought that this estimate was 
on the high side. 

* * * 


HEN he has got his certificate of the test from 
the veterinary surgeon, who must be one of 
those officially approved for this purpose, the farmer 
makes his formal application for a licence to produce 
T.T. milk. The licensing authority is the County 
Council. He must make his application within a 
revnth of the test and give an undertaking that all 
re-actors have been removed from the herd. After 
this first tuberculin test, the Ministry of Agriculture 
becomes responsible for the veterinary work and 
no further charge falls on the farmer. My own view 
is that a T.T. herd is a sound investment. It is pretty 
certain that the guaranteed premium for T.T. milk 
will continue indefinitely, and this in itself is worth 
a good deal. Apart from this, a T.T. herd should be 
less prone to disease and the life of the cows should 
be prolonged. 
* * * 


T the present time the Government’s interest 
in the tuberculin test is limited to dairy herds. 
In the days before the war, beef cattle as well as 
dairy cows were eligible for the attested scheme. 
To-day entry into the élite ranks is only by way of a 
T.T. licence. That is to say unless a farmer is pro- 
ducing T.T. milk, as well as running a beef herd, 
he cannot attain the attested status. Obviously 
while veterinary facilities are as limited as they are 
to-day it is right to concentrate on the dairy herds, 
but we want to clear up disease among all cattle, 
beef as well as dairy. Even to-day the farmer with 
a T.T. herd may want to fatten store cattle in yards 
or on pastures. To be quite sure of safeguarding his 
T.T. licence, he ought to have nothing but T.T. 
cattle on the farm, and he would no doubt be pre- 
pared to pay a premium for beef stores coming from 
an attested farm. 


A COCK CHAFFINCH’S ODD EXPRESSION 


See letter: Nest-Sanitation 


‘“GOING  T.T.”’ 


NOTICE a lot of lime going cn to the 
district, more than I remember see 


land in my 
ing at any 


time before. This interest in liming is due no doubt 
to the readiness of district officers and others te 


test soil for lime deficiency. This free tes 


ting service 


has existed for a long time, but not every farmer 
made use of it. Now sc many of us have got accus 


tomed to calling on the technical offic 
Agricultural Committees that they take 


ers of War 
this readily 


in their stride as part of the service for increased 
food production. In my district too a new lime 
works has been opened up within the last year, and 


supplies can be got much more easily t 


han before. 


The land must have been chalked pretty freely in 
past ages because there are a great many pits in the 
fields. Even where the soil overlies chalk it may be 


lime-deficient. For lasting effects there 


is probably 


a good deal to be said for ground chalk as against 


burnt lime, but lump chalk, which is 
farmer may get by digging for himsel 
give such quick or uniform results as the 
chalk. I believe that the 50 per cent. ¢ 
grant for lime applies to chalk which 


digs for himself. He can put in an applica 
a, record ot 


how much he proposes to lime, keep 
labour costs in digging the chalk and fin 
half from the Ministry of Agriculture, 


* * * 


HERE seems also to be an extens' 
supply schemes, and I hear * 
farmers have got their proposals ap) 
50 per cent. grant. The scope of the g 
been extended to cover a supply of w: 
yards as well as to farm buildings the 
cows. A good supply of water is one 01 
things for clean milk production, and 
for washing utensils and cooling m 
responsible for a good deal of milk so 
be hardly economical to have a se 
supply scheme for one farm. It often 


what the 
f, does not 
fine ground 
yovernment 
the farmer 
tion saying 


lly recover 


) of water 
t several 
ved for a 

: has now 


rer to straw- 


muse dairy 
e essential 
k of water 
< has been 
ig. It may 
rate water 
avs best to 


get several neighbours to join forces, e..ch paying @ 


water rate. 


CINC:NNATUS. 
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ottery Ridge Tile in green and orange glazes. Ming Dynasty A FINELY CARVED GEORGE Ist MAHOGANY SIDE-TABLE 
(1368-1644). Height on stand 1ft. 6ins. Price £28. WITH MARBLE TOP. _ Size 3’ 6” by 1’ 11” 30 inches high. 


at il A special display of carefully chosen Objets d’Art, . 7 on 
SISTMAS suitable for Saeieiaia’ scleediie vemmdinanees, NEVER LOSE AN OPPORTUNITY TO SEE ANYTHING BEAUTIFUL. 


BEAUTY IS GOD’S HANDWRITING.—Charles Kingsley. 
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JOHN BELL.{ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


















my Important early 18th Cen- 
any tury Gilded Carved Wood 
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vation. Extreme width 34 
inches, extreme height 5/ 
inches. Period circa 1730. 
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1836 -.. the dawn of an epoch. The Hanoverian Period, 





with its background of plot and intrigue, was drawing to a 
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ci fg “@ still close-guarded at Kensington Palace. But the railway, 
over 
herald of the industrial revolution, had already arrived and, 
in 1836, ‘he Westminster Bank was founded to provide the 
yater ° ‘ ‘ - 
veral § Danking «-rvice which the new era required and from that 
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st to Cable address ; ‘“‘ Antiques, Aberdeen "’ of octagonal shape, made by Wm. 
ing 4 Soar: ————. Cox, London 1784. Weight 34 ozs. 
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Everybody’s Choice for 
Christmas 


THE 
SATURDAY 
—" 


Edited by 
LEONARD RUSSELL 


This is the best book for Xmas sales 
we have published for a long time. It 
is superbly written and beautifully 
illustrated, and many famous euthors 
have written specially for it. Among 
them are: Julian Huxley, Sean 
O’Casey, A. A. Milne, Francis Iles, 
Dilys Powell, Alexander Werth, 
Bernard Darwin, Anthony Berkeley 
*& *& %& Supply is limited so order your 
copy from your bookseller NOW. 12/6 





Author of “With a Soviet Unit 
Through the Nazi Lines ”’ 


A. 
POLYAKOV 


WESTBOUND TANKS 


A lively and moving account of individual Red 
Army tankmen both in action and behind the 
lines. A first class piece of war reportage. 


< 





” ‘The Saga of a Territorial 
Regiment 


Lieut.-Colonel 
GRAHAM 
BROOKS 


M.C. 
GRAND PARTY 


John Gordon: “In what happened to these men 
vou can see clearly what happened to the 
British Army. And more important — why 
it happened.” 


With 18 illustrations. 6] - 
NEW HUTCHINSON Novels 


Author of “The Nut Brown 
Maid,” etc. 


Philip 
LINDSAY 


JACK LAUGHS AT 
LOCKSMITHS 


In this new novel Philip Lindsay has retold the 
tale of Jack Sheppard, the famous early 
eighteenth century London thief. A vivid and 
thrilling tale. 








9/6 





Author of the best-seller 
“Magnolia Street” 


Louis 


GOLDING 


NO NEWS FROM HELEN 


The action of Louis Golding’s breathless new 

novel occupies one day in an English village, 

but before the day ends we have lived through 

the Fall of Malaya and solved the mystery of 

an age-old family doom. 8/6 
/ 





Author of “The Faithful 
Lovers” (35th thousand) 


J. D. 
BERESFORD 


THE BENEFACTOR 


J. D. Beresford’s brilliant new novel is the 
story of a young architect whose greatest 
temptation is to follow his benefactor’s un. 
worthy way of life. 8/6 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. ( Publishers) Ltd. 
LARGEST OF BOOK PUBLISHERS 
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SOME BOOKS OF 
THE YEAR 


Travel : Biography : War : Fiction 
By HOWARD SPRING 


MUST not call this a survey of 

the year’s books. Though, dur- 

ing this war, the number of 

published books has fallen, there 
are still so many that few people are 
competent, I imagine, to give even the 
most general idea of what has been 
done in this class and that. 

No; this can be no more than a 
recalling of some books out of those 
that I have read which for some reason 
or another have remained in my mind. 


TRAVEL CLASSIC 

Under the heading ‘“Travel,’’ I 
see that I have put down only one 
book : The Gobi Desert, by Millicent 
Cable with Francesca French (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 21s.). If I were asked 
which book, out of my year’s reading, 
had the best chance of lasting, of 
becoming what we call a “‘classic,’’ I 
should say this one. It is one of the 
best travel books I have read, not 
only this year but in any year, and it 
has that rare quality of the spirit which 
lifts a book above the concerns with 
which it deals, just as we feel that 
some people are so much greater than 
the things which make up their daily 
lives. A greengrocer, after all, is a 
son of God and can live like one among 
the curly kale, while a man handling 
the greatest affairs can do so like a 
poltroon. These reflections are not 
irrélevant to this book, for as these 
ladies who have written it spend their 
years travelling in the desert, the 
commonest things they come upon are 
invested with the light that can fall 
only from writers who themselves 
shine. It is this, more than anything 
—this overflow of a great personality 
into the pages—that gives to a book 
a hope of immortality. 

Something of this same quality 
is to be found in Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s 
book Where Love and Friendship Dwelt 
(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). This is a con- 
tinuation of the author’s earlier book 
I Too Have Lived in Arcadia, and 
between them the two make a most 
delightful reconstruction of a young 
ardent life. Mrs. Lowndes was born in 
France just before the 1870 war broke 
out. The second book takes us up to 
the time of her marriage. France 
during those years—especially the 
France of writers and artists and those 
who moved within their circle—is 
here recaptured with tenderness of 
affection, a delightful mingling of love 
and knowledge. 


AMERICAN LEADER 

Among the biographies that I 
have put down, Mr. S. K. Padover’s 
Jefferson (Cape, 21s.) should not be 
overlooked now when, belatedly, there 
is a desire in England to know more 
of America. Jefferson is at the very 
head of the stream of American 
consciousness; what he was and did 
is here excellently set forth. 

A biography which gave me much 
pleasure was General C. Oglander- 
Aspinall’s Admival’s Widow (Hogarth 
Press, 12s. 6d.). This is the story of 
the later years of Mrs. Edward 
Boscawen, who married a younger son 
of the first Viscount Falmouth. She 
was a good deal of a blue-stocking. 
Dr. Johnson, Hannah More and other 
writers of the time were her friends. 


The book brings clearly alive much of 
social and literary life at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

That hard-working journalist 
with just a touch of genius, Harriet 
Martineau, is the subject of a bio- 
graphy by John Cranstoun Nevill 
(Muller, 5s.). If only for Feats on the 
Fiords, a book which children still 
delight to read, Harriet deserves to be 
remembered, and this is a good little 
summary of her life and work. 

Time and Chance, by Joan Evans 
(Longmans, 21s.), is the story of three 
generations of the Evans family. The 
Evans best known to the public is 
Sir Arthur, who explored Knossos; 
but, for myself, I found the social 
history of this book even more en- 
thralling than the personal. It throws 
a flood of light on the domestic and 
business fashions of the middle classes 
throughout the last three generations. 

During the year I have read only 
one book of literary criticism that has 
any weight, and that is Lord David 
Cecil’s Hardy the Novelist (Constable, 
7s. 6d.). It is a short book, but it 
abounds in sympathetic understand- 
ing of one of the greatest, yet most 
enigmatic, figures in the story of our 
literature. My own belief concerning 
Hardy is that as the years go on his 
fame will far outgrow even our present 
appreciation. This little book should 
give many readers a wise angle of 
approach to the novels. 


AT WAR 

Books dealing directly with the 
war have been legion. Many of them, 
if not most, are written by journalists 
in intervals of a professional life which 
has never been more arduous or 
imperilled. It is hardly to be expected 
that these should give us more than 
cinema-pictures of the stream of 
modern life as it flashes by at its 
emotional pitch and_ breakneck 
pace. We cannot ask for the syn- 
thesis that a great book demands. 
Perhaps some day another Hardy will 
sit above the clouds and give a 
Jehovah-judgment. But that is not 
yet. Meantime, some of these flashes 
are of admirable vigour; for an 
example, the short book called They 
Were Expendable (Hamish Hamilton, 
6s.). This is written by Mr. W. L. 
White, an American journalist, who 
questioned all the survivors of an 
American motor torpedo-boat flotilla 
that had fought in the Philippines. 
There were six little ships. Every one 
was at last sunk and most of the men 
were lost. This tale is of the account 
they rendered before the end. It is 
a moving record of human resolution. 


THE GERMAN IN NORWAY 

A more contemplative, more 
solidly built-up book is The Mountains 
Wait (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) in 
which Mr. Theodor Broch, who was 
Mayor of Narvik when the Germans 
came, gives an account of the building 
up of the little town with which he 
was long associated and of the swift 
destruction that fell upon it. With 
Mr. Broch’s book should be read They 
Came as Friends, by Tor Myklebost 
(Gollancz, 6s.). This surveys the whole 
field of German exploitation in 
Norway. Each book has its tragic 





Look Up 
Your Atlas 
BRIDGES & ALNWICK 
A new and original ap- 
proach to the Study of 
this earth. Written with 
a light touch for adults 
who find that t)- war 
communiques rey: | the 
nebulous nature ¢ their 
geographical knc ‘edge, 
An original and fas; ting 
book that they ca share 
with their growir sons 
and daughters:abc ; with 
amusing illustratic 5 and 
11 pages in colour. | - net 


Change 


of He rt 


MEA ALL: N 
The author of Lor 'y has 
again found an » iusual 
theme. This nov _ tells 
of a young Nazi >oldier 
after this war wh_ plans 
to become the B ‘ler of 
to-morrow. 6 net 


Van Loon?’s /.ives 


First edition of this collec- 
tion of over forty life-stories 
of the great is exhausted 
at the publishers, but 
booksellers still have 
stocks. A new impression 
will be ready early in 1944. 

Illustrations also by 

HENDRIK VAN LOON 
18/- net 


For Young People 


The Shoemaker’s Son 


C. B. BURNETT. A beautifully 
told life story of Hans Andersen 
that follows as a central theme 
his own story of The Ugly 
Duckling. 

Many illustrations. End-papers 
from paper cut-outs by Hans 
Andersen. 10/6 net 


Lost Worlds 


ANNE TERRY WHITE. 
Adventures and discoveries of 
the archaeologists who have 
uncovered the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the Minoans, the early 
Greeks, Babylon-Assyria, and 
the Maya. 

Many Illustrations. 7/6 net 


Atlantic Adventure 
CONOR O’BRIEN. story 


for sailing-boat  entlvasiasts, 
with much about hav ‘ling a 
Jarge sailing ship in ad. ‘ion to 
the exciting adventur of a 
group of young peo; with 
Thady Nolan (who © peared 
in The Runaways) as  Ppel 
The Runaways was Aighly 
praised by HowARD SPR" : 

- ne 


The Colt from ‘oon 


Mountair 


DOROTHY P. LAT ROP’S 
charmingly illustrated ory for 
6-9 years. 6/+ net 
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BATSFORD 
BOOKS 


The Face of Britain Series. 


THE H°<fE COUNTIES 








Middlese> “urrey, Kent, Herts 
d Essex 
by § >. B. MAIS 
Containing °3 pages of text and 
19) illust: 1s from photographs 
and draw _ together with five 
plates in < r 10s. 6d. net 
In this at ve volume Mr. Mais, 
one of most versatile and 
prolific © iglish topographical 
writers, | xrovided a compre- 
hensive v of the salient 
character’ features of the five 
Home Co' ,, Like other volumes 
in. its se he book is lavishly 
astrated. 
Uniform ° the Author’s Streets 
of London English Night Life, 
TRAV. IN ENGLAND 
From Pi’ - n and Pack-horse 
to Liy Car and Plane 
by TH MAS BURKE 
Containing 50 pages of text and 
upwards of 100 illustrations and 
2 plates in «-lour. 10s. 6d. net 
Mr. Burke icads the reader right 
through this fascinating subject 


from early times to the present day, 
ina series of chapters which review 
Prehistoric ‘Tracks, Roman Roads, 
Medieval Travel, Stuart and Geor- 
gian journeys, the great coaching 
days of the early nineteenth 
century, the rise of the railways and 
of mechanical transport, and in our 
own time the revival of the road 
with the development of motoring. 
It is a story packed with incident 
andanecdote. In addition the book 
is crammed with pictures repro- 
duced in the Batsford manner. 


THE POTTERY and 
PORCELAIN of SWAN- 
SEA and NANTGARW 


byE. MORTON NANCE 
M.A. 
With a Foreword by 
R. L. Hobson, C.B., B.A. 


Assuredly no branch of Ceramic Art 
has ever before received such lavish 
description and illustration as is 
devoted to it in this magnificent 
book, which contains nearly 600 
pages of text, together with no 
fewer than 1,700 illustrations of 
individual pieces. The edition is 
very limited and it would seem 
certain that the stock will be ex- 
hausted in the near future. If, 
therefore, it is desired to secure one 
of the copics now available, a 
‘servation order should be placed 





without del; The volume is in 
quarto forma - (size 10 by 7% ins.), 
bour’ in cloth gilt. 
£7 7s. net 
——_—_—_—_—- 
aa 
BA’ JFORD 
— ishers, 


.udley Street, 
—. c ON, W.1, 
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AN ILLUSTRATION BY CG. F. T'UNNICLIFFE FROM O MORE THAN 
HAPPY COUNTRYMAN, BY H. E. BATES (“COUNTRY LIFE”’’) 


undercurrent; but in each the dour, 
resolute spirit of Norwegian resistance, 
awaiting its time, is clear all through. 
A war-book of importance, chiefly 
for its dry lack of illusion, is Report 
from Tokyo (Hammond, Hammond, 
2s. 6d.), wherein Mr. Joseph C. Grew, 
who had been the United States 
Ambassador to Japan for some time 
before war came, sets out the hard 
facts of what we face in our struggle 
with that country. Two good books 
for those who would know something 
about Russia are Albert Rhys 
Williams’s The Russians (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.), which is enlightening concern- 
ing the eastern withdrawal of industry ; 
and Maurice Hindus’s Mother Russia 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.), an account of the 
author’s recent visit to the country. 


GREAT HUMANISTS 


In a sense, both Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s Education for a World 
Adrift (Cambridge University Press, 
3s. 6d.) and Mr. Herbert Agar’s A Time 
for Greatness (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
7s. 6d.) may be called war books, for 
they seek to uncover the spiritual 
omissions that have led men into their 
dire physical calamity. Each author 
is a great humanist, in reaction from 
the materialist approach whose fruits 
are now so bitter in the mouth; and 
the same may be said of Mr. H. J. 
Massingham, whose hope and warning 
are embodied in The Tree of Life 
(Chapman and Hall, 8s. 6d.). 

It is symptomatic of our time that 
many books are being written about 
country life in its romantic aspect 
and about forestry, agriculture and the 
other fundamental rural industries 
that recognise the right way up of the 
pyramid: the town based on the 
country. Richard St. Barbe Baker’s 
Africa Drums (Lindsay Drummond, 
12s. 6d.), a fine exposition (amid 
much else) of forestry work in Africa; 
The Way of the Land, by Sir George 
Stapledon (Faber, 12s. 6d.), a book of 
wide understanding in which 30 years 
of speaking and writing are condensed ; 
O More Than Happy Countryman, by 
H. E. Bates (Country Life, 8s. 6d.), 
a true countryman’s song of praise and 
word of warning; Country Hoard, by 
Alison Uttley (Faber, 6s.), and Candle- 
ford Green, by Flora Thompson (Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d.). These 
books are recollections of childhood. 


THE YEAR’S NOVELS 

Novels, as usual, have been 
numberless; and—is there any signifi- 
cance in this, I wonder?—out of the 
nine I have put down all but two are 
written by women. I don’t know 
whether to put first on my list Storm 
Jameson’s Cloudless May (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.) or Elizabeth Myers’s A Weil 
Full of Leaves (Chapman and Hall, 
8s. 6d.). Miss Jameson’s book is the 
product of a life that has had much 
experience and of a pen that has been 
brought by long use to a fine edge. 
Miss Myers is young and inexperienced 


and this is her first novel, full of the 
faults that the young commit. 

But each of these is a beautiful 
book, one ripe with fulfilment, one 
exciting with promise. Miss Jameson’s 
deals with life in a small French com- 
munity as the German threat draws 
nearer and at last overwhelms it. 
Miss Myers’s (at least the promising 
and significant part of it) deals with 
adolescence in a northern slum. But 
between them they are the peak of the 
year’s output, so far as I know it. 


LOVELY TALE 

Not far behind these I would 
place Miss Eiluned Lewis’s The Cap- 
tain’s Wife (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), a short 
novel set in a Welsh coast township 
at the time of the last sailing ships. 
Like Miss Jameson’s, this novel is not 
just a concatenation of incident: it is 
something in which the author’s own 
spirit shines, a book with a point of 
view about what life is and how it may 
with most seemliness be conducted. 
Not that it is in any way sententious 
or prosy. I don’t mean that at all. It 
is lively with character, incident and 
scene; but all is subject to a clear-cut 
conception of a gracious way of life. 

A more romantic and “faraway” 
story is Miss Naomi Royde Smith’s 
Mildensee (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), a 
novel of musical life is like an old fairy- 
taletranslatedinto contemporaryterms. 
It has the life of its own tradition 
and moves beautifully within it. 

I thought Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
long family chronicle Tambourine, 
Trumpet and Drum (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 
the best book she has written for a 
long time; and Miss E. M. Delafield’s 
Late and Soon (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), 
failing to convince in its central inci- 
dent, was none the less an astringent 
commentary on the breakdown of old 
family pieties. Assignment in Brittany, 
by Helen McInnes (Harrap, 9s.) was 
for me the best thriller of the year. 


A PARABLE 

There remain two novels by men : 
Mr. Robert Greenwood’s The Squad 
Goes Out (Dent, 8s. 6d.) in which life 
during London’s bombing is exhibited 
in all its loss and tragedy, its heroism 
and hope; and Mr. Richard Llewellyn’s 
None but the Lonely Heart (Michael 
Joseph, 10s. 6d.). Mr. Llewellyn’s 
book, I imagine, will be puzzling to 
many readers unable to clear their 
heads of How Green Was My Valley. 
It seemed to me to have much extrava- 
gance, much that was incredible, and 
to have chosen too insignificant a 
character to bear the weight of its 
tragedy. But I think it has to be 
judged on its character as a parable. 
If I have interpreted the author’s 
intention aright, he is seeking here 
to illustrate the shoddiness of life 
that our ‘“‘civilisation”’ offers to too 
many, and the dangers to society 
that arise therefrom. He has carried 
this out with great vigour. 
(Gift Books ave reviewed on page 918) 
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Rural 


Amateur 
CLIFFORD HORNBY 


A book about country pursuits 
and such uncommon sports as 
hawking and falconry by a 
man for whom the countryside 
is the background of everyday 
life, not an ornament for 
occasional contemplation. 

8s. 6d. 


A Tale of 
Two Brushes 


and other stories of 
the Hunting Field 


A. HENRY 
HIGGINSON, M.F.H. 


To a detailed story of the 
day’s events, Mr. Higginson 
adds a humorous appreciation 
of the huntsmen, grooms and 
farmers, for whom hunting 
is an integral part of the 
country scene. 6s. 


Walter 
Raleigh 


MILTON WALDMAN 


‘A biography of substance 
and charm.’—Sunday Times. 
‘An excellent and absorbing 
picture of the great Eliza- 
bethan adventurer.” — News 
Chronicle. 12s. 6d. 


Norway Is 
My Country 


SYNNOVE 
CHRISTENSEN 


A straightforward and mov- 
ing account of life in Norway 
and German occupation, of 
work on the underground 
front and the author’s escape, 
with her husband, to Sweden. 

7s. 6d. 


COLLINS 
PALL MALL 
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STOCK CHECK LIST 
Travel & Topography 


Cape Horn 
FELIX RIESENBERG 


Saga of discovery from 
Magellan to today. 
Fully Illus. 





18/- 


Alaska Challenge 
RUTH & BILL ALBEE 


From British Columbia to 
Alaska on foot. Illus. 15/- 


Inagua 
GILBERT KLINGEL 
“A great book” (Field). 
Natural history and explora- 
tion in Bahamas. Illus. 18/- 


One Man 
Against the North 


DAVID IRWIN 


Author of “Alone across the 
top of the World.” Illus. 12/6 


History & Politics 


Geneva Racket 
ROBERT DELL 


Exposure of the “Guilty Men 
who deliberately wrecked the 
League. 18/- 


Europe on the Eve 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Author of “ Hitler and the 
Nazi Dictatorship.” 600 pp. 
Maps. 18/- 
Night over Europe 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


The full diplomatic history of 
the war up to Spring, 1941. 
Over 600 pp. 18/- 
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EUROPEAN 


Protectorate 
DR. E. V. ERDELY 
(CZECHOSLOVAKIA) 
“Describes in cold, sober 


detail atrocities perpetrated.” 
M. Guardian. 12/6 


in S. America 
H. F. ARTUCIO 
Authoritative revelation of 
Axis spy network still not 
totally suppressed. 12/6 


uJ = 

Europe in Eclipse 
DR. A. KERR CLARKSON 
Famous psychologist’s diag- 
nosis of Hitler and war causes. 
15/- 


Red Ensign 
OWEN RUTTER 


“Admirably documented his- 
tory of convoys” — Sphere. 
Fully Illustrated. 12/6 


SIMON SEGAL 
Objective factual record com- 
piled from Underground in- 
formation. 10/6 


Social Conditions 
Fighting for Life 
DR. JOSEPHINE BAKER 


Stirring epic of child welfare 
10/6 





struggle against disease. 
Underworld 
of Chicago 


HERBERT ASBURY 
“An _ historical, documented 
history of rackets and scan- 
dals.”” Illustrated. 18/- 


VamROBERT HALE LTDA 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


A SELECTION BY 


NEVER send a book as a present 

unless I am well acquainted with 
the receiver’s tastes. Itis wiser to send 
a book ‘“‘token’”’ and let him choose 
for himself. And this difficulty lies 
over my mind also when I am asked 
to write about “‘gift books.’’ The fact 
is that every book is the right gift for 
someone, and the expression “gift 
books’”’ is essentially meaningless. All 
I can do is name a few books that have 
some special attraction in their make- 
up or illustration and hope that 
someone will find among them some- 
thing he wants for someone else. 


ARTIST’S ‘‘ LIFE ”’ 


Of all the books I have put by 
under this head, the one I should 
myself have most liked to receive is 
Marguerite Steen’s William Nicholson 
(Collins, 16s.). This, I suppose, is 
because collecting lives of artists and 
books containing reproductions of 
great paintings is something of a mania 
with me. From the moment I first 
saw Nicholson’s portrait of Gertrude 
Jekyll, and his no less celebrated 
picture of her gardening boots, I have 
loved his work. A number of the 
pictures are reproduced here, and Miss 
Steen’s story of the artist’s life is itself 
a piece of gay impressionism. 

While I am dealing with this book 
from the house of Collins, let me call 
attention to the firm’s series known 
as ‘‘ Britain in Pictures”’ (4s. 6d. each). 
They are charming books. They have 
covered an enormous amount of 
ground from circuses to statesmen, 
from horses to historians; and each 
one is illustrated with pictures whose 
selection and reproduction are beyond 
praise. It should not be difficult to 
choose an acceptable and not too 
expensive present from among them. 
The three before me now are: British 
Orientalists, by A. J. Arberry; English 
Cities and Small Towns, by John 
Betjeman; and British Seamen, by 
David Mathew. 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Two books which could hardly be 
misaddressed, to whomsoever sent, 
are W. A. Poucher’s Escape to the Hills 
(Country Life, 25s.) and The Saturday 
Book, edited by Leonard Russell 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.). Anyone who is 
at all interested in photography will 
not need to be told that Mr. Poucher 
is a superb photographer. His book 
contains letterpress as well as pictures, 
but the pictures are the thing. He has 
ranged the Lake District, Scotland, 
and North Wales, and brought back 
a collection of majestic amplitude. 
Watered valleys, sky-reflecting lakes, 
peaks seared by wind and mantled in 
snow : it is into this freedom that his 
book offers us escape. 

The Saturday Book makes its third 
annual appearance, and its editor may 
be proud of it. There is matter in it 
for all tastes: stories and articles and 
pictures. It opens with a remarkable 
collection of photographs covering a 
hundred years of English history. We 
see—not from idealised drawings but 
from photographs—what sort of steam 
locomotives were plying in 1842, what 
kind of men fought in the Crimea, 
what young Mr. Charles Dickens 
looked like. We end with a scene on 
the first morning of the present war. 

Batsfords have just celebrated 
their centenary, and Mr. Hector 
Bolitho has ably edited their com- 
memorative volume A Batsford Cen- 
tenary (10s. 6d.) in which the achieve- 
ments of the house are recorded with 


HOWARD SPRING 


a pride that is to be understood and 
commended. It is not expected, say 
the publishers, that all the pages of 
the book will appeal to the ‘‘general 
reader.’’ Nevertheless, the right reader 
will love this record of a hundred years 
in the life of a publisher-bookseller. 

Batsfords have for a long time set 
great store by the excellence of their 
illustrations, and in this matter nothing 
is wanting in two of their books now 
to hand: Mr. Thomas Burke’s Travel 
in England which surveys the subject 
from prehistoric tracks to modern air- 
lines; and Mr. S. P. B. Mais’s rambling 
and agreeable disquisition, The Home 
Counties (10s. 6d. each). 

A more unusual book from 
Batsford is Mr. James _ Pope- 
Hennessey’s West Indian Summer 
(12s. 6d.). The author spent a summer 
as A.D.C. to the Governor of Trinidad; 
and he is thus able to give a personal 
and authentic flavour to his account 
of visits to the islands in the past. The 
visitors range from Trollope and 
Froude to the second Duchess of 
Albemarle and her physician Hans 
Sloane. The colonial scene as it was 
looked at through these various eves 
throughout many years is delightfully 
recaptured, flavoured by the author’s 
own delicate apprehensions. 


NEW WAY WITH HISTORY 

Harraps give us a massive book 
by Hendrik van Loon called Van 
Loon’s Lives (18s.). The author has 
had an amusing idea and uses it both 
to amuse and instruct. He gives us 
himself and a friend, living in a small 
Dutch town, blessed with the power to 
call whom they will from the dead and 
to spend an evening in feasting and 
conversation. Moliére, Cervantes and 
Shakespeare get down to things to- 
gether; St. Francis, Mozart and Hans 
Andersen hob-nob; and William the 
Silent exchanges views with George 
Washington. His lively colour and 
flowing pencil help the game along. 

In Jefferies’ England (Constable, 
10s.) Mr. S. J. Looker has assembled a 
fine selection of this writer’s work— 
not little “‘anthological”’ snippets, but 
each piece finished and complete; and 
another book for country-lovers is The 
Idle Countryman, by B. B. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.). This is a 
day-by-day record throughout a year 
of country sights and sounds, em- 
bellished with fine drawings by D. J. 
Watkins-Pitchford. 

No black-and-white illustrator 
that I know surpasses Mervyn Peake 
in depicting the region where the 
bizarre and fantastic take on a touch 
of horror. His pencil has a rare sort 
of interpretative power, and Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner is a theme 
made for him. The edition of the poem 
with his illustrations is published by 
Chatto and Windus (5s.) and I com- 
mend it to collectors. 


FUN 

If you are looking for a ‘‘funny” 
book, there are several. Hamish 
Hamilton publishes The New Yorker 
War Annual (15s.) with drawings by 
Peter Arno, Soglow, Steig, and many 
others of that school; and two books 
illustrated by Bert Thomas give us a 
native and, to me, more appealing 
humour. One is called Close-ups 
through a Child’s Eyes (Raphael Tuck, 
Is. 6d.), a set of penetrating studies of 
men and women of the moment 
(child’s eyes, indeed!); the other 
Marching On (W. H. Allen, 6s.), a set of 
topical verses by Percy V. Bradshaw, 
with pictures by Mr. Thomas. 








FABER 


England Herself 

ROLF GARDIN 
The story of the restoration 
reconstruction of a semi-derelict 
agricultural estate in Wessex. i 


Disraeli and 
the New Age 
SIR GEORGE Sy \PLEDON 


Sir George believes that before 
everything we must .aintain a 
vigorous and secure - sriculture 
and brings to the ~< of his 
arguments the views av.’ ideas of 
Disraeli. 12K 
The Living Soi! 

E. B. :ALFOUR 
‘‘Supremely importan: as well as 
biologically fascinatin written 
both for layman and ~:pert,’— 
Punch. Illus vated, 1216 


Alternative to [ :ath 
THE EARL OF POR SMOUTH 


His first book since “amine jn 
England gives a serio s warning 
to unbalanced commer ‘alism and 
a statement of refor s for the 
health of society. 86 


The Clifton Par: 
System of Farming 
__ R.A. ELLIOTT 
“Full of wisdom about the soil 
and its management—still ahead 
of our times.”’—New S'atesman. 
Illustrated, 1216 
The Way of the Land 
SIR GEORGE STAPLEDON 
““Of vital importance to every 
farmer in the country—this great 


agricultural scientist at his best.” 
—Field. 12! 


24, Russell Square, London, W.C.| 
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Shooting and 


Gunfitting 
by Arthur Hearn | 


«A remarkably good book, written | 
by an expert . . . Invaluable.”—| 
Shooting Times. | 
** Will appeal particularly to the | 
sportsman who knows just how | 
good, and how individual a good | 
gun can be.”—Country Life. 

“ Packed with sound advice... 
Deals with almost every aspect of 
practical shooting.” — Game and | 
Gun. Illustrated 8/6 net | 


‘| 


A Fisherman’s 


Notes to His Son 
by Norman E. Hill 


A straightforward account of the | 
methods which the e2uthor has | 
found to be the most simple and 
effective when fishing for salmon, | 
trout, grayling, pike, aod general | 
fish. It contains m’<h sound 
practical advice. /llustrated 
in line and half-tone. 8/6 net 


The Weddi z of 
the Jacl l 
by Peter Tr‘ll 

Peter Traill’s witty r w book 1 


distinguished by brill at conver- | 
sation and deft satire. 


Illustrated by Foyce Der ys. 7/6™! 
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A JOURNEY 
+ in the great style. 
de-luxe, on hand- 
, bound in leather, 


d ’ 
aaied » che author and 
limited > 250 copies. The 
price be One Guinea. 





© JOHN 
Hi MERTON 


OTH! ‘NGS THAN WAR 

Av of musings and 

mem 1y a great editor 
journalist. 

Dy. € justrated. IOs. 6d. 





| .. BAILY 
1... PERFECT AGE 


phies of six great 
men vomen of the 19th 


Centt resented from the 
angle amily relationship. 
Dy. 8v- [Iiustrated. 10s. 6d. 





RILHARD 
.CLAND 


HOV’ iy CAN BE DONE 


A caretui examination of the 
ways in which we can—and 
cannot—advance to the kind 
of Britain for which many 
hope we are fighting. With 
an introduction by 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 











FICTION 
Ss. W. POWELL 


SOUTH SEA FORTUNE 


A fascinating story of life in 
Tahiti—* The Wise Island.” 
Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


MARGARET 
CAMPBELL 
BARNES 


LIKE US THEY LIVED 


A stirring tale of Plantagenet 
England in which old heroes 
return vividly to life. 


Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 











C.A. 
ALINGTON 


TEN CROWDED HOURS 


The Dean of Durham amuses 
himself—and us—with a whim- 
sically humorous detective 


story. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


ALSO T\'VO THRILLERS 











MARTE CUMBERLAND 
THE T° TING OF TONY 
Cr. Bvo, 7s. 6d. 





L.'. HART 


COU; LAST RESORT 
8s. 6d. 
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SEASIDE 


F anyone had assumed, from the 
grievous trials that property- 
owners and tenants in coastal 
areas have endured during the 
last four years, that there would 

have been a widespread disposition to 

get rid of houses and business premises 
he would have been mistaken. Such 

a tendency might have asserted itself 

but for the operation of the War 

Damage provisions, which assures the 

victims of enemy action against 

having to bear the whole of the con- 
sequences as an individual burden. 


YEARNING FOR A CHANGE 
ORE potent, however, with 
those interested in coastal 
properties is the expectation of a 
post-war era of popularity. With 
hardly an exception people will want 
rest and recreation after the years of 
work and worry, and most of them 
will have in their pockets the where- 
withal for holidays. Hotels, lodging- 
houses and restaurants especially 
stand to benefit by the anticipated 
revisits to the seaside. Much besides 
rent and wages will be flowing into 
the pockets of all classes of traders 
on the coast. Businesses of all kinds 
will be resumed, and there is a growing 
demand that men and women who 
have left their trading premises to serve 
in the Forces and in war work shall 
have the right to resume occupation. 
LANGFORD CASTLE 

EDFORDSHIRE, Essex, Norfolk, 
B Nottinghamshire, and Somerset, 
all have their parishes of Langford, 
and Wiltshire possesses two or three, 
namely, Little Langford, Steeple 
Langtord, and the spot called Hanging 
Langiord. The last-named, about a 
mile irom Wylye station, is notable for 
the prehistoric earthwork known as 
Langiord Castle. This treasure of 
antiquity, part of the Old Rectory 
Farm, 290 acres, a holding mainly 
arable and downland, is in the market 
by order of Major F. R. Holt-White 
1¢r auction at the end of this month. 
The property is contiguous for more 
than a mile to Grovely Wood, through 
which ran the Roman road irom Old 
Sarum to the Mendip Hills. As much 
as 60 acres of Ancient British and 
Roman remains are traceable in a 
single part of the Grovely district, 
between the Wiley and the Nadder. 


AN EARL AND HIS 
UNDERWOOD 

HERE was a long dispute be- 
tween the people of Wishford 

and those of Barford about firewood 
from Grovely Wood. From _ time 
immemorial they had had the right 
to take fuel from the wood, and 
Wishford was allowed to cut growing 
underwood, whereas Barford might 
have only dead wood, their forbears 
centuries before having been per- 
suaded—or, as records suggest, threat- 
ened —into selling the unlimited 
right for a yearly payment to their 
parish, of five pounds, by the Earl of 
Pembroke, lord of the manor, who 
disliked their intrusion into his woods. 
It seems that, but for the bold protest 
of a Barford woman, Grace Reed, in 
the sixteenth century, her village 
might have lost any right to the fire- 
wood. With four other women she 
entered the wood and defied the Earl’s 
men. For that she was sent to prison, 
but the Justices soon released her, 
and affirmed their finding that Bar- 
ford had an inalienable right to, at 
any rate, dead wood. For many 
centuries both Barford and Wishford 
folk had maintained their privilege of 
free fuel, by assembling for a dance 
beside Salisbury Cathedral, part of 
the ceremony consisting in thrice 
crying out loudly: ““Grovely, 
Grovely and all Grovely.’’ Originally 











this took place at Whitsuntide, but 
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PROPERTY IN 


RESORTS 


later Oak Apple Day. It is the subject 
of an old Wiltshire Rhyme : 
Wi’ axe and hook away they goo 
Ta copse at Grovely 
Ta cut the woaken boughs out vrom 
Tha merry greenhood tree. 


SALES AND WITHDRAWALS 

VER £19,000 was realised for 

eight of the 10 lots into which 
the outlying parts of the Heveningham 
Hall estate of about 920 acres, at 
Halesworth, Suffolk, had been divided 
for sale. A couple of farms, extending 
to 67 and 77 acres respectively, did not 
quite reach the reserves and now await 
buyers. The auction was conducted 
by Mr. George W. Rutter (Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons), the joint-agents 
being the Suffolk office of Messrs. 
Woodcock and Sons. There was a 
large attendance at the auction in 
Ipswich. 

Nonnington Hall, Graffham, 
Sussex, came under the hammer of 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, at Mid- 
hurst, by order of the executors of 
Mr. Hulbard. It was bought in at a 
bid of £13,000, and remains for dis- 
posal by private negotiation. Messrs. 
Knight and Sons’ Midhurst office 
co-operated with Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons in this auction. 

Wolston Grange, a comparatively 
small house in the Tudor style, with 
a small farm, cottages and buildings 
and a total area of just under 100 acres, 
was recently withdrawn at an auction, 
by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, 
who have now disposed of the 
property. 

A VICTORIAN VOCALIST 

ANY will remember the name 

of Hayden Coffin, the famous 
operatic tenor who was in his hey-day 
about half a century ago. He sang in 
Gilbert and Sullivan productions, and 
other operas, and on concert plat- 
forms. The Kensington house that he 
occupied on the summit of Campden 
Hill has just been sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Marsh and Parsons. The particulars 
of the transaction state that “a 
feature of the house is that it contains 
a specially constructed music-room.”’ 


BETTERMENT AND 
WORSEMENT 

MONG the many complicated 
problems awaiting solution in 
connection with re-planning and 
reconstruction, surely none promises 
to surpass that of the betterment or 
worsement of properties. The idea of 
levying a contribution from owners 
who were supposed to have benefited 
from public improvements is an old 
one, which was adopted to some extent 
in Wren’s proposals for the reforming 
of parts of the City. The application 
of the principle presented so many 
difficulties that little was heard of it 
until the L.C.C. introduced it into one 
of their Special Acts, and an effort was 
made to charge certain central London 
sites. The task of assessment was 
entrusted to the late Mr. James 
Green, one of the most practically 
minded and experienced of practi- 
tioners in the fixing of compensation 
for property. He gave much time and 
thought to the matter and made his 
awards thereon, and again a good 
many years elapsed without much 
being heard of betterment. Logically 
a demand for levying a betterment 
rate on some sites must involve the 
fixation of worsement on others, and 
that is only part of the perplexities 
which the principle raises. Whether 
certain sites are increased in value 
or others are rendered of less value 
than they were is hypothetical, and 
usually can be determined beyond 
doubt only after a fairly long 

period. ARBITER. 
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(Above) Wool Rep for a 
blouse with stiffened collar 
and wrist bands. The 
colour is royal blue and it 
is worn with a_ divided 
skirt in bracken brown and 
beige tweed and a matching 
blue handkerchief bordered 
with brown. Nicoll Clothes 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
DENES 


(Right) Burgundy chiffon 

from Liberty with tailored 

collar, honeycombing below 

the yoke and smoke glass 
buttons 
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HERE is hardly any suit this v ter which is 

not easily converted from morni ~ to evenip, 

by a change of accessories. Th: igs why P 
blouse has come back to its c n and is as 
important an item in the wardrobe as eve’ t was in the 
time of dashing boaters, long gored skir and filigree 
silver belts. In the first 18 months of cc pons women 
invested in tailor-mades that they knew ~ 5uld last {or 
years. Now they are buying blouses of +ll kinds to 
change them and add a fresh dash of c: our, 


For day, there is the jumper blouse in * oollen jersey 
with long or short sleeves and open or cl ed neckline: 
the woollen shirt in delaine or fine rep ~ ith stiffened 
turn-down collar and wristbands, full bi: :op’s sleeves 
and rounded yoke; the checked shirt ir flannel ora 
woollen and angora mixture in colours ti.1t match up 
with tweeds and can transform the twe< | suit into q 
dress. Other day-time blouses in great demand are the 
striped ones in men’s shirtings that wash s» well and s0 
easily, the shirts in rayon crépes and marocains with 
wide flat tucks that look like yokes or yc xes that end 
in narrow bands of tucking. There are marocain and 
wool blouses that tie over the waist of dark skirts and 
look like the top of a dress with their plain round necks 
and back fastening. These are no longer an accessory, 
They make a two-colour dress that looks one-piece, 


For evening, there are silk lace jumpers, prettiest 
in black over flesh pink, fine black Chantilly lace blouses 
with flamboyant sleeves or cascading jabots, silk jersey 
shirts, as plain as possible, in soot black, with the round 


Marocain in artificial silk for an after: on shirt '" 


cyclamen pink with flapped front, from Finn ;ans. Black 


felt sailor with cyclamen satin loops from trassner 
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ich is 
ening 
y the 
IS ag q f : ° 
n the ; 7 | i , Charming 
ligree : « +A ‘ ‘ ' j 
omen , — ab 4 
St for ‘ Se ‘ RESS 
ds to 4 wad ’ . ” ; 
lersey “Kearsley.” Attractive 
cline: crepe frock for “‘leave” celebra- 
fened von i P tions this Xmas. Youthful 
leeves ; i al Si p style in dainty colours. Moon 
ora I Sa ae ; = Blue, Beauty Pink or Cherry. 
ch up ee Hips 36 ° 
os ly Ming, 38, 40, 42 £4 .12.3 
et 
nd 7 P - 2 7 coupons. 
CSORM Give het superlatively graceful nightgown 
With MM in super lity rayon suzette with satin 
t end MM contrast. urquoise/sugar pink, sugar/sky, 





1 and Mm peach/sky ' peach 6 coupons 95/9 GORRINGES GAZETTE 


2 
5 and Typical © ir splendid selection of quilted —— \ Please send 4d. for next 2 issues. 
necks rayon satin bed jackets. Peach, sky, white \ Xmas Issue ready next week. 
SOry. 5 coupons from 73/3 alip 
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Ce, Part packing ond postage 1/3 

ttiest i Furnishing Fabrics. A large selection at WwW 
ouses reasonable prices while the stocks last BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., LONDON ’ S.W.|! 
ersey Frederick Gorringe Ltd. VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 





‘ound Bond Street, corner of Oxford St., and at 175-176 Sloane St., S.W. 





Jason and the 
Golden Fleece’ of 
' mythology may well 


nm some more than 


trade now as W 
depend entirely 
upon the pre-war 
© stocks already in 

iy “agg | the country. 

jy in her eyes, and i - ' ‘ | Good Furs are still 
aii 4 < if | the highest expres- 
in her movement grace; "ae es \ | sion of clothing 
f : ' value for both cash 


All youth and beauty and coupons. 


wedsed in her face 


ey NATIONAL | 
Pomeroy served beauty then as it does today. q A Sih : : is FUR COMPANY 


ANNET’ = MEROY BEAUTY PRODUCTS x 27 Old Bond Street, W.I. = TS ON e shies 


Fur Specialists since 1878 


The loveliness of Edwardian women was world-famous 
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The velveteen is worked hori 

on the jacket ly 
skirt. Pe ae a a a the 

At the recent Make Do : 

Exhibition held at salle nei oo 
auspices of the Board of Trade, a) kind we 
ingenious ideas for evolving blow i 
old evening clothes were featured 
with lamé or flowered yokes 


neck and three-quarter sleeves outlined by 
a sparkling single line of sequins or jet. 
Pastel jumpers in moiré or angel-skin are 
powdered with silver or gold on the turn- 
down collars, pockets or yokes. Ecru lace 
yokes are inlet into chiffon blouses, wide 
Irish crochet collars added to titivate dark 
blouses, velvet ribbon slotted through white 
English eyelet-embroidery ruffles. Filmy 


SES Out of 
- Blouses 
and pocket 


real lace makes the most exquisite of all 
the evening blouses. Wide sleeves are 
drawn to tight wristbands and tied with 
narrow ribbon. The lace can be tinted 
pale beige or tea colour, and two or three 
different sorts combined most successfully 


flaps or collars and cuffs looked 


admiration and gave many goo 


Christmas presents. Flying duc’ 


and partyish. The blouse test a ape 


plain pastel crépe or marocain. 
section at this show came in 4 


was in a 
The toy 


© a lot of 


ideas for 


‘S to h; 
on the pram or cot were most r: istic am 


“cuddly’’ made from scraps of whit 
Turkish towelling with orange b- ks of felt 
cut from an old curtain or cu ion, The 
felt kangaroos and cats with fe , lies were 
especially life-like. America: ‘loth in 
mixed brilliant colours made attractive 
alphabet, the edges blanket-sti' ed in aj 
shades of bright wool or string. Bricks in 
American cloth were equally ~ xeerfy| tp 
look at—some grouped toget!. - for Pic- 
tures, others taught numbers. Rag dolls 
with vacuous expressions, g cotton 
dresses and patchwork apron: looked as 
though they could take a lc of rough 
treatment; so did the rag g:-‘lemen m 
Holland smocks and bandanas. “ur mitts 
and sheepskin slippers were > eautifully 
made, and one can buy the skins at 
almost all the stores—sheepski::, lambskin 
ocelot, rabbit and coney sezi, also the 
leathers for the palms of the mitts, They 
make excellent Christmas gifts ‘or children 
or grown-ups. Strong leather soles with 
sheepskin linings are available ‘o go with 
curly lambskin uppers and they are not 
difficult to make up. Gloves are more tricky. 
but, provided you have a good pattern and 
follow it out exactly, it is not difficult. There were some beautifully 
made fur gloves in the exhibition and there are in the store all kinds 
of skins for making them up. P. Joyce REynotps. 


for one garment. Coarse lace is tailored like 
wool and makes charming short-sleeved, 
V-necked blouses and jumpers which look 
well with a plain, dark sheath skirt and a 
coloured chiffon sash tied over them at the 
waistline. A copper-coloured lace jumper 
with a bronze brown skirt and a tangerine 
chiffon sash is charming; so is the palest 
of cyclamen lace with a black or navy skirt 
and a royal blue sash. Many people possess 
wide lace scarves and these can be made 
up by a clever needlewoman into these 
tailored evening blouses. In the lace 
department of Marshall and Snelgrove’s 
and at The White House there are all kinds 
of lovely old lace and many scarves. The 
Mayfair designers are showing coatees and 
boleros in coarse white and ecru lace over 
a dark frock. The lace looks as crisp as a 
paper d’oyley. 


Dark green calf with scarlet painted wedge and laces and 
leather wafer sole and heel. Lotus and Delta 


* * * 


HE tailored evening blouses in lamé 

are another charming evening acces- 

sory. They are tailored like a shirting with 
yokes, an Edwardian neckband and a tiny 
butterfly bow. These are the kind of 
blouses to wear with a velveteen suit. 
These veiveteen suits in a wide wale are in black, very dark green, blue 
and a blackberry purple. They button to the throat so that they can 
be worn without a blouse and with a collar either white or sequined. 


Navy calf with plum front and tongue cut in one, and a 
leather welted sole. Dolcis 





‘ ACROSS. 
OS O D N oO 7 yd l 1, Does the salvage collector cry, “‘A-hunting we 
e will go!’ at mention of these? (two words, 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No, 721, COUNTRY LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, November 25, 1943. 
NoTE.—This comp*tition does not apply to the United States. 





9, 
Ogress of whom Keats wrote (5) 
. An educated member of the apiary? (two 
words, 8, 3) ‘ 
. A pupil abroad (5) 
2. Perfumed coins, one might think (5) 
5. A tent about the East (5) 
. Found sunk in a lagoon (3) 
. Emerson said that when half these went, they 
themselves arrived (4) 
. A singer at tip? (5) 
. Agile (5) 
2. Still more plucky (5) 
. One might shoot it at just such a speed (5) 
3. Part of Coventry (4) 
. It’s I! (3) 
. Iam very cold in this clerical garment (5) 
. A colour (5) 
3. Deadly attribute of Clotho, Lachesia and 
Atropos (5) 
. Red courage in a North American tribe? (two 
words, 6, 5) 
. Qualifying the Norse alphabet (5) 
. And this describes Jumbo (11) 
DOWN. 
. Eden and Charlotte have an interest in it (5) 
3. A burst of applause (5) 
. One takes it on this sometimes (4) 
5. Dispute (5) 
. Snow and rain in company (5) 
. Aregal member of the lepidoptera (two words, 





James lyst Seager 


Gin makes 
the cocktail, 
Seagers make 


the Gin} 


SEAGER 


SINCE 1805— 


Quality Unrivalled! 





’ 
. A nixie from the ponds and lakes (two words, 
, ' 
Heaping them is acapital use for ‘ive embers: 
(three words, 5, 2, 4) 
It produces arash, but the diseas 
by this! (two words, 6, 5) 
. More secure (5) 
. Overturned pot (3) 
. Consuming quality in heat? (3 
. Eskimo house (5) 
. Prepare for war (3) 
. Across its sands the cattle we 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) ward (3) R 
. She attended a famous tea-par * (9) 
. Plait into ridges (5) 
. It takes cat and artist to weigh 


not caused 











Address 





milligrams 


Twenty-five shillings and 
threepence per bottle 32. A (8) d (5) 
SOLUTION TO No. 720. The winner of this Crossword, the cl i 24. gents jj T 3, and has 
appeared in the issue of November 12, will Rn fhennedowr neat week. eiishamacetaie.: we sg : india ( i. 
ACROSS. 1, Excise duty; 6, Acre; 9, Road to ruin; 10, Anil; 12, 13, : 
Double-cross; 16, Elegize; 18, The stem; 19, Excises; 21, 28, Unknown 
quantities ; 22, Taste; 23, Fawner; 27, Edit; 29, Tens; 30, Merseyside. 
DOWN. 1, Earl; 2, Chap; 3, Set-to; 4, Durable; 5, Trident; 7, Con- 
tortion; 8, Enlistment; 11, Screak; 14, Resentment; 15, Rescission; 17, 
Instep; 20, Suffuse; 21, Unwinds; 24, Edify; 25, Fiji; 26, Isle. 





—— 


SEAGER EVANS & CO. LTD., 
_ 719 is 


LONDON, S.E.8. 





The winner of Crossword 
Mr. David E. Rot <5, 
126, Cyncoed Road, ~ > «diff. 
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going places... 


Going places? Then, maybe, it’s “special” shoes! But coupons 


won’t run to that luxury! So the wise woman chooses shoes 







that are smart and practical for all her activities, always 
Provincial 
Enquiries: finding in Norvic a style with the “special” touch. Her eye 
Nicoll Clothes 

13 & !4 GOLDEN SQUARE 


kin, = 
the 4 j 


AGENTS 1! 
WEST EN!> 


on coupon value, she chooses Norvic. 


out and about with 
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not 
sky, 
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(5) 
and 
(two 
it (5) 
vords, ‘ Z frogs i EE oat aa bipeie s oh 
wat (_Y*FIBRO”—THE NEW TEXTILE MATERIAL ” = 
F At Holywell in North Wales, until ; ments of great practical benefit to old- This Young Lady writes : 
ausee iat yon before the war, this building —_ —— industries. 
stood as a monument to one of the earliest | Research and experiment continue to 
— mills on iside the “* cotton shire”. | reveal new uses for “FIBRO” ; indeed, GCM a UAL 
he original » operated by a partner of | there seems to be no end to its astonishing 
oe famous Arwright, one John Smalley. | versatility. It blends easily with cotton, . i 
iT coincide the vast new Courtaulds | wool and other fibres to achieve the most Cw 
a a Gree 4 is but a stone’s-throw | fascinating designs and finishes. 
home: Ares oe In common with Courtaulds standard 3 
a prpeenfield ‘ourtaulds are producing | rayon, ‘‘ FIBRO” is now “on active 
fo RO”, w raw material of rayon, | service ”, but with the return of peace the 
| A the spin industry, which makes | scope of both materials will be consider- 
grams The staple ole toall textilespinners. | ably extended. They will reappear Lo 
Com withi ace of two generations, | together with other Courtaulds products. 
: maids -en privileged to help | and will have an important réle to play in 
d_ has textile estat t of a new and virile | raising the general standard 
ile indy to initiate develop- | of living. 
pis COUR DS-—the greatest name in RAYON &- 
— ae TOOTH POWDER 
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LOTUS 


‘‘Herewith my pair of Lotus Veldtschoen, bought in GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
1920. I have used them at every T.A. Camp since 

then, and for game shooting, etc. in the winter. 
Even now, in 1940, in the recent spell of bad 
weather they kept my feet dry.” Capt. R.A. 


eldtschoen 


During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pairs 
Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active st 
vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfacti 


ILL 


VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 














